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DEAR  CONSUMER 

Delaney  Clause  forces 
banning  of  certain  foods 

By  VIRGINU  H.  KNAUER 
Copley  News  Service 


Dear  Virginia: 

I  don’t  understand  why  the 
government  doesn’t  just  stick 
a  warning  on  saccharin 
products,  as  it  does  on 
cigarettes,  and  leave  it  at 
that.  I  tldnk  people  should 
have  the  right  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  they 
want  to  run  the  risk  of  cancer 
or  not.  After  all,  it’s  a  free 
country,  isn’t  it? 

Confirmed  Dieter 
Dear  Confirmed: 

The  next  time  you  pick  up  a 
diet  drink,  look  closely  at  the 
side  of  the  can.  If  you  read  the 
small  print,  you’ll  find  there 
already  is  a  warning  that 
says;  “Saccharin  is  a  non¬ 
nutritive  artificial  sweetener 
which  should  be  used  only  by 
persons  who  must  restrict 
their  intake  of  ordinary 
sweets.’’ 

Not  many  people  are  aware 
of  that  warning,  but  it  was 
mandated  to  appear  on  all 
saccharin  products  by  a 


regulation  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  1972. 

In  fact,  saccharin  has  been 
under  suspicion  for  over  a 
decade.  The  recent  Canadian 
tests  produced  the  first  con¬ 
clusive  results,  but  there 
have  been  other  findings  over 
the  years  that  have  caused 
alarm.  In  1971,  a  Wisconsin 
test  showed  seven  out  of  40 
rats  developing  bladder 
tumors  when  fed  saccharin. 

As  a  result  of  this  study, 

F.  D.  A.  took  saccharin  off  the 
“GRAS’’  list  (Generally 
Recognized  As  Safe),  and  put 
limits  on  it  to  discourage  its 
use. 

As  in  the  case  of  cigarettes, 
the  warning  had  a  debatable 
effect.  Five  million  pounds  of 
saccharin  are  consumed  an¬ 
nually  in  the  United  States  to¬ 
day,  and  cigarette  sales  are 
up  despite  two  separate 
warnings,  a  ban  on  TV 
advertising,  and  a  tax  on 
cigarettes. 

But  the  reason  saccharin 
was  banned  —  and  not 


cigarettes  —  is  the  F.D.A.’s 
obligation  under  federal  law 
to  ban  it.  The  law  is  called  the 
Delaney  Clause,  and  it’s 
rapidly  become  a  household 
“word.” 

It  was  passed  back  in  1958 
in  a  very  emotional  at¬ 
mosphere  when  several 
members  of  Congress  had 
been  stricken  with  cancer.  It 
flatly  prohibits  the  use  of  any 
food  additive  which  causes 
cancer  when  ingested  by  man 
or  animal. 

Cigarettes  are  not  covered 
by  the  law  because  they  are 
not  considered  a  food  additive 
and  they  are  not  ingested: 
they  are  inhaled. 

The  Delaney  Clause  has  al¬ 
ready  resulted  in  bans  on  Red 
Dye  No.  2  and  cyclamates. 
It’s  a  good  bet  that  unless  the 
law  is  changed,  there  will  be 
a  lot  more  substances  — 
perhaps  some  even  more 
familiar  to  us  than  saccharin 
—  which  also  will  be  banned. 

What’s  to  be  done?  If  Con¬ 
gress  repeals  the  law,  the 


public  will  have  no 
protection.  If  (Congress  keeps 
the  law,  everything  from  A- 
to-Z  could  be  banned. 

So,  I  favor  the  approach  of 
Congressman  Jim  Martin  of 
North  Carolina,  which  would 
amend  the  law  so  that  F. D.  A. 
would  not  be  forced  to  ban 
saccharin  if  it  could  be 
determined  that  the  benefits 
of  such  an  additive  outweigh 
its  dangers  to  the  public. 

That  way  the  government 
no  longer  comes  on  as  the 
despotic  Marie  Antoinette, 
ignoring  a  diet-conscious 
public  with  a  “Let  them  eat 
sugar!”  attitude. 

While  Ck)ngress  is  deciding 
on  changes  in  the  law,  the 
rest  of  us  will  have  to  weigh 
the  benefits  and  dangers  in 
our  own  minds. 

If  saccharin  is  worth  the 
risk  to  you,  then  buy  a  supply 
of  sweeteners  while  they  are 
still  on  the  shelves. 

If  not,  and  you  want  to 
follow  the  proposed  ban, 
throw  it  out.  If  your  physician 
has  you  on  saccharin,  seek 
his  advice. 

Finally,  since  you  are  a 
“confirmed  dieter,”  don’t 
despair  over  the  ban.  There 
are  already  other  types  of 
non-caloric  sweeteners  being 
readied  to  take  its  place.  One 
of  them  is  made  from  grape¬ 
fruit  rinds,  and  another  is 
produced  in  Finland,  from 
birch  chips  and  berries! 
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I  Send  me  samples  of  Dear  Consumer 

I  Copley  News  Service 
j  P.O.  Box  190 
j  San  Die^o.  CA  92112 

I  Just  check  and  we'll  send  you  samples 
I  □  Sports  Trivia  —  cartoon  quiz 
j  □  Of  Course,  A  Horse  —  care  and  training; 

I  □  Phyllis  Schlafly  —  political  writer 
I  □  Where  Are  You  Now  —  sports  heroes  update 
I  n  Bob  En^lehart  —  editorial  cartoonist 


Name _ _  _  _  _ _  Title _ 


Address 


In  depth 
information 

Government,  business  and 
needs  of  the  individual 
consumer  ...  all  separate 
parts  of  the  complex 
consumer  issue. 

Virginia  Knauer  is  a 


writer  who  explains  a 
difficult  subject  in  a 
compassionate  and 
understanding  way. 

"Dear  Consumer,”  a  weekly 
column,  helps  your  readers 
to  better  understand  their 
position  as  consumers. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  and  we’ll 
send  you  a  complete  follow- 


knowledgeable  and  skilled  up  package. 

Cojjhif  Weuis  Sertutce 


Serving  the  needs  of  neu  spapers 


Write,  wire  or  call 
John  Moon  or  Ron  Wells, 
Copley  News  Service, 

P.O.  Box  190, 

San  Diego,  CA  92112, 
(714)  299-3131. 


_ I 


City  _ 


State 


—  Zip _ 


Here  we  go  again— a  new  wave  of  popularity  for  science  fiction 
adventure  is  rolling  across  the  country.  And  the  inspiration  for  the 
entire,  sensational  boom  in  swashbuckling,  sci-fi  action  stories  once 
again  is  Flash  Gordon. 

Flash  has  long  been  synonymous  with  the  best  of  science  fiction 
adventure.  This  classic  comic  strip  by  Dan  Barry  has  enthralled 
millions  of  loyal  fans  for  years. 

An  all-new  Flash  Gordon  animated  film  is  being  produced  by 
Filmation  for  NBC-TV  prime-time  viewing  next  year.  And  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  obsexMed  that  this  year's  movie  sensation.  Star  Wars, 
owes  its  "most  obvious  debt  to  Flash  Gordon.” 


A  living  legend  providing 
timeless  excitement  for  today's  newspapers! 


Available  daily  in  4  columns;  Sunday  in  Vs-page  standard,  Vs-page  tabloid 


For  information  on  availability,  terms  and  samples,  call  Sales  Department 
toll  free  800-223-7384  (In  New  York  call  collect  212-682-5600) 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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15- 17 — Texas  Newspaper  Acivertising  Managers'  Association  Palacio  del 

Rio  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

16 -  News  Media  Coverage  of  Desegregation,  sponsored  by  Associated 
Press  Society  of  Ohio  and  Ohio  Associated  Press  Broadcasters, 
Holiday  Inn-Airport,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

17- 20— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Fairmont  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 

20- 24 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Jekyll  Island. 

21- 23 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

28-31 — National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Baltimore  Hilton,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

31-Aug.  2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  The  Woodlands,  north  of 
Houston. 

AUGUST 

4-6 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

7- 12 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Vail  Lodge,  Vail,  Colorado. 

18- 21 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

20- 26— International  Typographical  Union,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

21- 24 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison. 

26- 28 — Western  Newspapers  Production  Conference.  Portland  Hilton, 

Portland,  Ore. 

27- 30 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Lake  Placid  Club,  Lake 

Placid,  N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER 

8- 10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic, 

Sheraton-Conestoga  Village,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

10- 13 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

11- 14 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  “Attracting  New  Readers,”  West 

Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  Times. 

13- 17— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Calgary,  Aberta,  Canada. 

14- 16 — Suburban  Newspaper  Advertising  Conference,  Sheraton  Atlanta 

Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

14- 17 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Houston. 

15- 17 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Genetti  Lycoming 

Hotel,  Williamsport.  Pa. 

16- 17— Catholic  Press  Association  Northwest  Region,  Travel  Lodge 

Downtown,  Helena,  Mont. 

16-17 — National  Board  for  Courses  by  Newspaper,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  San  Diego. 

16- 18 — New  York  State  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  House, 

Albany. 

17- 18— Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

18- 21 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Park  Town  Motor 

Hotel,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

19- 20 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York 

City. 

21-22 — Canadian  Daily  NewspaF)er  Publishers  Association  board,  Win¬ 
nipeg.  Man. 

21-23 — Catholic  Press  Association  Western  Region,  Franciscan  Renewal 
Center,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

23-24 — PNPA  Foundation  Press  Institute-Pennsylvania  Bar  Association, 
Court  Reporters  Training  Seminar,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harris¬ 
burg. 

23- 25— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assoc.  Sales  Conference, 

Oak  Brook  Hyatt  House,  Oak  Brook,  III. 

24- 25 — Ohio  Ad  Executives,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

25- 26 — Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Southampton,  Bermuda. 

26- 28 — Western  Newspapers  Production  Conference,  Portland  Hilton, 

Portland,  Ore. 

27- 30 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Lake  Placid  Club,  Lake 

Placid.  N.Y. 

28- 30 — Catholic  Press  Association  Midwest  Region,  Continental-Regency 

Hotel,  Peoria,  Ml. 

28-30 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Buck  Hill  Inn, 
Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 

28-30 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Press  Institute  Circulation  Seminar,  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 
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Newsbriefs 


LANDMARK — Goldstein  and  Kerby  at  SDX  plaque  unveil¬ 
ing. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  on  June  30,  was  honored  by  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  for  being  the 
nation’s  only  national  daily  business  newspaper. 

A  plaque,  designating  the  location  of  the  original  WSJ 
offices  as  a  historic  journalism  site,  was  unveiled  on  the  Wall 
Street  side  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  WSJ  is  the  ninth  person  or  institution  in  New  York 
City  so  honored  by  SDX  for  having  significance  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  journalism. 

On  hand  for  the  ceremony  were  William  F.  Kerby,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  WSJ  parent  Dow  Jones  &  Co.;  Richard 
Leonard,  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  president  of 
SDX;  Richard  Mathieu,  an  administrative  assistant  at  the 
New  York  News  and  president  of  the  Deadline  Club  of  New 
York;  and  Sid  Goldstein,  historic  sites  chairman  for  the 
Deadline  Club. 

9|e  « 

Approval  by  the  FCC  was  given  (June  30)  for  the  purchase 
by  Gaylord  Broadcasting  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  of  WVUE-tv, 
an  ABC  affiliate  in  New  Orleans. 

Black  organizations  had  contended  that  transfer  should 
not  be  allowed  from  Screen  Gems,  Inc.,  to  the  Oklahoma 
communications  organization,  it  was  declared  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  owner  would  give  it  “too  large  a  concentration  of  media 
holdings.” 

A  subsidiary  of  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times.  G  aylord  now  will 
have  six  stations — four  VHP  in  New  Orleans,  Fort  Worth- 
Dallas,  Tampa  and  Tacoma,  as  well  as  UHF  units  in  Hous¬ 
ton  and  Milwaukee.  Application  is  pending  for  another  UHF 
in  the  Lorraine-Cleveland  area. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

W.  J.  McGiffin  Newspaper  Co.,  headquartered  in  South 
Gate,  Calif.,  has  purchased  the  Artesia  Advocate,  a  Califor¬ 
nia  corporation  which  includes  4  weekly  newspapers  with  a 
total  circulation  of  about  50,000.  The  papers  are  the 
Artesia-Cerritos  Community  Advocate,  Lakewood- 
Hawaiian  Gardens  Community  Advocate,  West  Orange 
County  Advocate,  and  Artesia  News.  Mel  Hodell  of 
Montclair,  Calif,  was  broker.  McGiffin  group  publishes  27 
daily,  weekly,  and  semi-weekly  papers  in  California,  Iowa 
and  Illinois,  and  also  operates  4  rotary  offset  printing  plants 
in  California  and  publishes  the  California  Horseman’s  News. 
«  ♦  « 

Great  Falls  Tribune  Co.,  an  affiliate  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Co.,  has  bought  3  newspapers  in  Burley  and 
Rupert,  Idaho.  The  papers  are  the  South  Idaho  Press  of 
Burley,  a  daily  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  7,700;  the 
Minidoka  County  News  of  Rupert,  a  semi-weekly  with  a 
circulation  of  2,800;  and  the  Reminder,  a  weekly  shopper. 
The  papers  will  be  operated  by  the  South  Idaho  Newspaper 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  corporation  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  Co. 
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New  Haven  newspapere 
are  the  ! 


In  the  first  five  months  of  1977,  New  England 
newspapers  showed  a  healthy  3.6%  gain  in  ROP 
linage  over  the  same  period  in  1976,  reflecting, 
we  believe,  a  rebounding  confidence  in  the 
Northeastern  economy. 

The  New  Haven  Register  and  The  Journal- 
Courier  registered  a  14.4%  gain  in  total  ROP  lin¬ 
age  during  the  same  period  —  four  times  the 
average  gain  of  all  New  England  newspapers  — 
and  wound  up  with  more  total  ROP  lines  than  any 
other  newspaper  or  newspaper  combination  in 
New  Engiand. 

We’re  proud  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  this  re¬ 
surgence,  and  grateful  to  the  advertisers  who  put 
their  confidence  in  our  abiiity  to  help  them  sell 
the  New  Haven  market. 


January  through  May,  1977 

total  ROP  lines 

New  Haven 

(Morning,  Evening,  Sunday) 

23,377,221 

Bridgeport 

(Morning,  Evening,  Sunday) 

21,074,086 

Boston  Globe 

(All  Day,  Sunday) 

19,759,092 

Hartford 

(Morning,  Sunday) 

19,171,516 

Providence 

(Morning,  Evening,  Sunday) 

18,901,779 

Worcester 

(Morning,  Evening,  Sunday) 

12,061,577 

Source:  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau 

The  Register  and  The  Journal -Courier 
give  you  the  New  Haven  market 
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More  cooperation,  please! 

If  a  circulation  manager  had  stood  before  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Circulation  Managers  Association  and 
said  the  things  Bob  Haiman  said  last  week  about  weak 
editorial  products,  there  would  have  been  cries  from  editors 
all  over  the  country  that  he  didn’t  know  what  he  was  talking 
about,  what  did  he  know  about  covering  and  presenting  the 


^ABP 


•* 

^  Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
'  of  Circulations 
Member  American 
Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

6.  mo.  average  net  paid  December  31.  1976—24,827 
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The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  estab¬ 
lished  March  22,  1884:  Newspaperdom  established 
March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate  March  1, 1894:  Editor  & 
Publisher,  June  29.  1901:  Advertising,  January  22. 
1925. 


Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  John  P.  Consoli,  Jane  Levere, 
Carla  Marie  Rupp,  Lenora  Williamson,  Earl  W. 
Wilken 

Midwest  Editor:  Celeste  Huenergard 


news,  etc. 

But,  Bob  Haiman  happens  to  be  executive  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  his  credentials  are  excellent — 
he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Haiman  was  cheered  by  the  circulation  managers  because 
he  told  them  something  they  wanted  to  hear — circulation 
sales  problems  result  from  poor  editorial  product. 

Then  he  offered  11  suggestions  for  product  improvements 
and  we  hope  editors,  as  well  as  circulation  managers,  are 
listening. 

We  don’t  need  recriminations  in  this  business  where  each 
department  blames  the  other  for  problems.  What  we  need  is 
cooperation  between  all  department  heads  to  sell  the  Total 
Newspaper. 

Here  was  an  editor  (not  a  circulation  man)  telling  his  peers 
they  have  some  responsibility  for  a  poor  sales  record  and 
editors  should  pay  attention  whether  they  plead  guilty  or 
not. 

World  press  freedom 

The  announcement  of  the  $100,000  grant  from  the  Frank 
E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation,  Inc.,  to  the  World  Press 
Freedom  Development  Committee — the  first  contribution  in 
its  two-month  old  drive  to  raise  $1,000,000 — should  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  Third  World  nations  and  received  with  chagrin  by 
those  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 

It  is  concrete  evidence  that  the  press  of  the  free  world 
meant  what  it  said  at  the  Unesco  meeting  in  Nairobi,  and 
thereafter,  that  it  would  take  steps  to  assist  media  in  the 
developing  countries  through  a  manpower  pool  of  technical 
experts,  provision  of  equipment,  and  assistance  through  ex¬ 
changes,  scholarships,  interns  and  technical  training. 

We  are  sure  those  under  the  Soviet  influence  believed  the 
press  of  the  free  western  world  would  never  live  up  to  its 
promise. 

So,  it  is  important  the  promise  is  going  to  be  kept.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  it  was  made  and  will  be  fulfilled  by  media  free  of 
government  interference.  We  hope  that  message  will  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  developing  nations. 
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FEEDBACK  Vic  Cantone 


Ps^sT?  SET  (T  C0Pi<Rl6HTED  AND  AWAY  ROMIHE  PRESS. 


Letters 


TWO  CENTS  WORTH 

The  recent  sonorous  shivaree  over  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  journalism  teach¬ 
ing,  coupled  with  a  recurring  ad  in  your 
Help  Wanted-Editorial  section,  prompts 
me  to  put  my  deflated  2  cents  worth  into 
the  pot. 

The  requirement  that  journalism 
teachers  be  Ph.Ds  at  the  expense  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  current  experience  is  an  insult 
to  students.  But  the  insult  is  no  less  so 
for  the  ad  that  calls  for  “hard  work,  low 
pay.” 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  less  important 
what  the  post-graduate  credentials  are; 
more  importantly,  I  hear  the  complaint 
that  instruction  is  over-theorized  and 
lacking  in  challenge  and  motivation.  I 
need  not  embarass  overly-theorized  in¬ 
stitutions  by  naming  them;  suffice  it  to 
say,  a  lot  of  tuition  is  going  down  the 
drain  for  past/present-imperfect  jour¬ 
nalistic  education. 

For  example,  how  many  universities 
teach  such  an  obvious  course  as  “How  To 
Interview  Someone  Who  Does  Not  Want 
To  Be  Interviewed”?  Also,  how  many 
give  their  students  a  realistic  report  on 
the  job  world?  And  that  brings  me  hotly 
back  to  the  ad.  If  a  well  educated 
graduate  is  asked  to  work  “hard,”  he  or 
she  should  be  paid  “hard.”  By  the  same 
token,  the  graduate  should  not  expect 
the  abnormally  high  starting  salaries  for 
the  almost  non-existent  beginner  jobs  at 
such  papers  as  the  Washington  Post  or 
New  York  Times. 

A  bit  less  theory  anc  a  bit  more  practi¬ 
cality  might  just  go  a  long  way  in  giving 
journalistic  hopefuls  an  honest  view  of 
the  future. 

David  H.  Brown 
(Mr.  Brown  is  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Public  Printer  of  the  United  States  and 
was  an  Ohio  newspaper  reporter  for 
nearly  15  years.) 

Uli  Hi 

NO  COP-OUT 

John  Bull  writes  in  the  June  18  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  the  Pennsylvania  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  adopting  a 
“strong”  Code  of  Ethics,  “copped  out” 
on  the  question  of  editors  participating  in 
community  organizations. 

I  agree  the  code  is  strong.  I  don’t  agree 
there  was  a  cop-out. 

The  PSNE  code  says  “personal  in¬ 
volvement  in  community  affairs  should 
be  avoided  if  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest 
or  the  appearance  of  a  conflict.”  If  this  is 
a  cop-out,  we  are  in  good  company. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Code  of  Ethics 
says  “service  in  community  organiza¬ 
tions  should  be  avoided  if  it  com¬ 
promises  the  integrity  of  journalists  and 
their  employers.” 

The  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Code  of  Ethics  says  involvement 


in  community  affairs  “that  could  cause  a 
conflict  of  interest,  or  the  appearance  of 
such  conflict,  should  be  avoided.” 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  Statement  of  Principles  discour¬ 
ages  activities  which  “might  com¬ 
promise  or  seem  to  compromise”  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  journalists. 

All  of  these  statements  make  it  clear 
there  is  potential  conflict  in  belonging  to 
community  groups  but  permit  the  editor 
to  make  the  judgment. 

I  believe  this  room  for  judgment  is 
necessary  so  the  editor  does  not  operate 
in  a  vacuum.  1  also  believe  we  can  rec¬ 
ognize  the  difference  between  handling 
publicity  for  a  taxpayers’  association  and 
helping  out  at  the  ITA  fair. 

The  pages  of  John  Bull’s  newspaper 
have  recorded  community  participation 
by  some  of  the  leaders  of  that  news¬ 
paper,  suggesting  that  John  may  not 
speak  for  Philadelphia  Inquirer  manage¬ 
ment,  let  alone  all  of  PSNE. 

PSNE,  after  all,  did  vote  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  to  adopt  the  Code  of  Ethics  despite 
John’s  objection  to  the  community  af¬ 
fairs  question.  I  prefer  not  to  have  his 
view  understood  to  represent  PSNE 
thinking. 

Fred  D.  Behringer 
(Behringer  is  executive  editor  of 
Montgomery  Publishing  Co.  and  past 
president  of  PSNE.) 

semantIcs 

I  don’t  really  know  when  the  word 
NEWS  was  penned.  Possibly  around  200 
years  ago? 

Upon  looking  up  the  word  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary  (etc.),  I  get  a  certain  connotation 
which  I’ve  never  seen  evidenced. 

To  me  it  appears  that  most  editors  and 
publishers  (internationally)  are  com¬ 
pletely  and  thoroughly  enmeshed  with 


police  reports,  and  journalists  (don’t 
know  how  much  learning  is  needed  these 
days)  are  best  at  titillating  sexual  excite¬ 
ments,  promoting  horrorisms,  and  writ¬ 
ing  headlines. 

Stephanie  Jakus 
(Jakus  is  a  housewife  in  River  Forest,  Ill.) 

TWO  ERRORS 

Your  June  18  issue  has  a  headline,  on 
Page  28,  which  has  two  gross  errors. 

While  we  appreciate  your  full  cover¬ 
age  of  the  awarding  of  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  fellowships  by  the  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the  Humanities,  your  head¬ 
line  says  “Federal  agency  puts  12  news 
people  on  payroll.” 

The  winners  of  the  fellowships  are  not 
on  any  “payroll”  of  the  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the  Humanities.  Perhaps 
your  headline  writer  was  trying  to  be 
cute,  but  in  fact  he  or  she  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  fellowships  work. 

Furthermore,  a  casual  reader  might 
think  because  of  the  headline,  that  the 
journalists  on  the  “payroll”  were  to  be 
government  flacks.  As  I’m  sure  you’re 
well  aware,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

The  figure  12  is  wrong.  There  are  12 
fellowships  at  each  university,  for  a  total 
of  24.  This  is  what  the  lead  of  the  story 
says. 

Harry  N.  Press 
(Press  is  managing  director  of  the  Stan¬ 
ford  University  Dept,  of  Communica¬ 
tions.) 

Short  takes _ 

J .  was  removed  from  the 

superintendent’s  mob  last  July  .  .  . — 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press. 

♦  *  * 

One  man  with  a  red  nose  in  his  label 
stopped  to  gaze  .  .  . — Daily  Oklahoman. 
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Now  we’re  delivering 
your  daily  paper 

90%  on-time. 


Here’s  how  we’ve  improved 
the  Canadian  connection 
to  meet  your  needs ’round-the-clock. 


When  you  contract  for  newsprint, 
you  want  it  there  at  a  certain  time . . . 
for  certain. 

Let’s  face  it,  that  hasn’t  always  been 
the  case  where  Canada’s  concerned. 

But  this  year  we’re  going  all  out  to 
turn  that  into  ancient  history.  And  we’re 
succeeding! 

To  Washington  and  beyond! 

CN,  Canada’s  largest  rail/road 
network,  has  teamed  up  with  our  U.S. 
neighbors  to  provide  superior  across- 
the-border  service  to  the  East  Coast 
newsprint  industry. 

Every  morning  our  special  train, 
the  “Washingtonian”,  leaves  Montreal 
with  your  newsprint  orders. 

Two  days  later  it’s  in  Washington, 
providing  fast  delivery  all  along  the 
line— to  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  even 
further  south  via  connecting  railroads. 

You  can  count  on  it.  Better  equipment 
(our  high-volume  boxcars  with  the  plug- 
type  easy-moving  yellow  doors). 
Competitive  rates.  Competitive  transit 
times. 

For  instance,  all  carloads  routed  on 
the  “Washingtonian”  are  blocked 
together  for  through  movement  and 
automatically  go  the  fast  freight  route. 
With  smoother  handling,  minimum 
switching  and  humping,  reduced  car 
cycles. 


Return  with  us. 

We  want  your  business  either  way. 
Going  or  coming.  Weather  or  not. 

Now  you  can  get  extra  capacity  plus 
dependability.  No  question  about  it— 
we’re  the  most  efficient  rail  service 
available  in  either  direction.  And  that 
covers  a  lot  of  ground! 

Ask  your  CN  or  CV  Sales 
Representative  for  a  copy  of  our 
Montreal-Washington  fast-freight 
service  brochure. 

Or  contact:  J.  M.  Provost, 

National  Manager— Forest  Products, 
Canadian  National  Railways, 

P.O.  Box  8100,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Canada  H3C3N4. 


^  I  Distribution 
Systems 

If  there’s  a  better  way,  we’ll  find  it. 


"llie  Monitor  cuts  through  the 
speedies  and  goes  bdiind  the 
posturing  at  the  IIN.  to 
discern  peofde’s  real  needs 
and  expose  political  power 

riay^ 

^  ^  David  Anable 


United  Nations  Correspondent 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Puppy  mills  and  terrorists,  croquet  and  the 
law  of  the  sea— these  diverse  subjects  have 
something  in  common:  David  Anable  writes 
about  them  all. 

A  combined  assignment  of  covering  the 
United  Nations  and  New  York  City  gives  him 
the  opportunities  he  likes  best:  meeting  people, 
catching  the  flavor  of  the  times,  detecting  the 
humor  and  little  ironies  that  color  daily  life. 

A  warm  family  man  with  an  international 
background  (he’s  British,  both  Cambridge-  and 
Oxford-educated,  a  former  worker  in  British 
politics),  it’s  not  surprising  he  finds  the  human 
needs  and  humane  values  sometimes  buried  by 
the  abstract  theories  of  international  relations. 
Realizing  that  the  U.N.  too  often  only  reflects 
our  failures  to  understand  each  other,  Anable 
strives  to  break  down  barriers  of  mistrust. 

More  than  once,  Anable  has  been  first  with 
major  international  news  breaks— such  as  1976’s 
look  at  the  clandestine  world  of  mercenary 
recruiting.  He  attributes  this  to  keeping  in  touch 
and  to  working  for  a  newspaper  that’s  trusted. 
Credit,  too,  should  go  to  his  own  professional 
background— ranging  from  London 
correspondent  in  1965  through  five  years  as  the 
Monitor’s  Assistant  Overseas  News  Editor. 

Anable’s  deep  desire  to  bring  readers  an  open- 
minded  and  factual  account  of  today’s  shrinking 
world  makes  the  Monitor  a  newspaper  relied 
on  by  subscribers  in  130 
countries . . .  and  by  the  14  HHyL|L3||H 

million  readers  of  the  177 
newspapers  worldwide 
subscribing  to  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
News  and  Photo  Seiwice.  A  way  of  seeing. 


THE  GREAT  HALL  OF  THE  PEOPLE — was  the  scene  of  a  1  Vi  hour.interview  with 
the  Vice  Premier  of  China,  Li  Hsien-Nien  and  1  8  California  journalists  May  27. 
Flanking  the  group  are  Chinese  interpreters  and  members  of  the  Foreign  Minis¬ 
try.  (Hsinhua  News  Agency  Photo) 

California  publishers 
visit  China  mainland 

By  Fred  J.  Volz  the  first  group  of  American  journalists  to 

inspect  China’s  newest  oil  production 
The  first  delegation  ever  to  visit  main-  facility.  While  there,  journalists  learned 
land  China  from  a  state  newspaper  as-  China  is  now  importing  oil  to  the  Phil- 
sociation,  the  California  Newspaper  Ihjb-  lipines,  and  will  soon  to  Japan. 

Usher’s  Association,  returned  to  the  •  A  week  in  the  Shanghai  area,  includ- 
United  States  June  18-19  after  a  top-to-  ing  3days  in  remote  Kweilin  in  southwest 
bottom  tour  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  270  miles  north  of  Hanoi.  The 
China  from  May  25  to  June  16.  The  tour  journalists  also  enjoyed  “touristing” 
by  18  California  newspaper  editors  and  around  in  the  so-called  two  most  beautiful 
publishers  was  the  result  of  a  request  to  cities  in  China,  Soochow  and  Hangchow, 
visit  China  to  the  Chinese  consulate  in  Final  days  were  spent  in  Kwangchow 
Washington,  D.C.  over  two  years  ago.  (Canton),  site  of  the  China  trade  fair. 

An  invitation  from  P.R.O.C.  was  re-  •  Inspections  of  vast  agricultural 
ceived  from  China  in  March  1977.  communes,  worker’s  communes,  fac- 

The  journalists  were  given  V.l.P.  tories,  plus  many  of  China’s  famed  “cot- 
treatment  by  the  information  department  tage  industries’’  including  silk  and  em- 
of  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  P.R.O.C.  broidery  handicrafts. 

They  were  accompanied  on  their  4,000  On  May  26  in  Peking,  California  jour- 
mile  rail  and  air  journey  of  China  by  nalists  were  briefed  (one  of  40  “tea  and 
seven  guides  and  interpreters  from  the  talk’’  briefings  in  22  days)  by  three  senior 
ministry.  editors  of  the  People's  Daily,  plus  a  print- 

Highlights  of  their  trip  included:  ing  shop  foreman.  Afterwards,  came  an 

•  Five  days  in  Peking,  the  northern  extensive  tour  of  the  plant  of  China’s 
capital,  where  they  interviewed  vice  number  one  newspaper. 

premier  Li  Hsien-Nien,  a  veteran  of  the  California  journalists  learned  that  there 

Long  March;  the  deputy  foreign  minister  would  be  “no  censorship  during  the  trip 
and  editors  of  the  People’s  Daily  and  that  they  would  be  free  to  travel  and 
(5,500,000  circulation)  and  the  HsinHua  report  on  China  as  they  saw  fit,”  from 
News  Agency,  China’s  official  govern-  Mr.  Peng-Ti,  managing  editor  of  the 
ment  news  agency.  HsinHua  News  Agency.  Peng  was  for- 

•  Three  days  in  the  Shengli  Oil  fields,  merly  a  London  correspondent  for  the 

— .  agency,  covered  the  U  .N.  delegation,  and 

(Fred  J.  Volz,  one  of  the  members  of  the  last  year  traveled  over  the  United  States 
group  that  toured  China,  is  editor  and  as  guest  of  the  Associated  Press.  He  was 
publisher  of  the  Ojai  (Ca\if.)  Valley  News,  questioned  as  to  his  definition  of  “nor- 
He  wrote  this  report  expressly  for  E&P.)  {Continued  on  page  13) 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Chinese  still 
not  ready  for 
U.S.  bureaus 

There  is  no  chance  of  establishing 
American  news  bureaus  in  China  until 
it’s  relations  with  the  United  States  are 
“normalized,”  a  group  of  visiting 
California  publishers  was  told. 

According  to  the  Americans, 
“normalization”  meant  to  their  hosts  full 
diplomatic  recognition  of  China  and  U.S. 
abandonment  of  Taiwan. 

“They  won’t  move  on  permitting 
American  news  operations  there  until  we 
have  formal  diplomatic  relations,”  said 
Dean  Lesher  of  Lesher  Newspaper. 
“They  were  absolutely  adamant  about 
that.” 

Lesher  was  one  of  18  members  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  who  returned  to  Los  Angeles 
June  20  after  spending  22  days  in  China, 
visiting  7  principal  cities  from  May  25  to 
June  16. 

The  group  leader,  Ferdinand  Menden¬ 
hall,  of  the  Van  Nuys  Valley  News,  said 
the  subject  of  American  news  bureaus 
came  up  frequently  in  the  nearly  40  brief¬ 
ings  given  the  visitors  by  their  seven  es¬ 
corts  from  the  foreign  ministry. 

“They  always  came  back  with  the 
answer  that  there  must  be  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  Taiwan,”  Mendenhall  re¬ 
called.  “They  consider  Taiwan  part  of 
China  and  won’t  budge  on  the  issue.” 

Oran  Asa,  Highland  Park  News- 
Herald  and  Journal,  said  their  guides 
made  it  quite  clear  that  American  news 
offices  will  not  be  allowed  until  “political 
relations  are  normalized  and  we  repu¬ 
diate  Taiwan.  Then,  perhaps,  AP,  UPl, 
the  New  York  Times  and  other  papers 
can  do  business  there.  China  is  very 
anxious  to  be  recognized.  President  Car¬ 
ter  is  wrong  if  he  thinks  we  can  continue 
dealing  with  Taiwan  and  still  establish 
normal  relations  with  China.” 

Telford  Work,  co-publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  Journal,  a  legal  news¬ 
paper,  said  he  asked  specifically  about 
AP  and  UPl  “3  or  4  times.” 

“1  always  got  the  same  answer,”  he 
said.  “When  the  United  States  and 
China  reconcile  their  differences,  they’ll 
let  American  news  bureaus  back  in.” 

Generally,  the  publishers  said,  they 
were  well  treated  and  had  excellent  ac¬ 
commodations. 

The  publishers  were  serviced  each 
day  with  a  24-page  mimeographed  news 
sheet  in  English. 

“It  covered  the  world  and  was  quite 
objective,”  said  Work. 
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167  groups  own  1,047  dailies: 
71%  of  total  circulation 


Transcontinental  group  ownership  of  newspapers  has  be¬ 
come  a  dominant  theme  in  the  United  States  publishing 
industry.  Not  only  have  some  of  the  giant  “chains”  added 
links  to  form  a  nationwide  federation  of  dailies  but  dozens  of 
family,  regional  and  catch-all  combinations  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  properties  far  afield  from  their  home  bases. 

The  increase  in  group  development  has  been  dramatic 
since  1970.  From  statistics  in  the  1977  edition  of  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  International  Year  Book  and  from  current  informa¬ 
tion,  up  to  July  I,  this  picture  may  be  drawn: 

167  groups  own  1,047  daily  newspapers — an  average  of  6.2 
papers  per  group.  In  1970  there  were  157  groups  owning  879 
papers,  an  average  of  5.6  per  group. 

(E&P  defines  a  group  as  having  two  or  more  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  different  cities  under  the  same  ownership.) 

60%  of  the  1,762  weekday  papers  are  in  groups.  With 
fewer  units  (1,748),  half  were  group-owned  six  years  ago. 

In  terms  of  circulation,  today’s  groups,  which  operate  in 
970  cities  with  daily  newspapers,  have  71%  of  the  61  million 
sales  on  weekdays  and  78%  of  the  nearly  52  million  sales  on 
Sundays  and  weekends.  (Sunday  editions  of  non-dailies  and 
Sunday-only  papers  are  not  included  in  this  compilation.) 

The  groups  have  an  aggregate  weekday  circulation  of  43.6 
million  copies  and  40.3  million  Sunday-weekend  copies. 
They  own  474  of  the  650  Sunday  papers. 

The  average  circulation  per  group  is  261 ,000  on  weekdays, 
the  highest  average  being  that  of  the  Tribune  Company 
(Chicago)  with  387,390  although  it  has  only  eight  units.  By 
contrast,  Thomson  (USA)  with  57  papers  averages  16,411 
per  unit.  The  shcirp  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Tribune 
group  includes  the  New  York  News  which  has  a  weekday 
circulation  of  nearly  2  million  copies  while  Thomson’s 
largest  units  are  in  San  Gabriel  Valley,  California  and  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio  (both  with  about  70,000  circulation). 

Ranked  by  circulation  size  the  10  leading  groups  range 
from  3,681,301  (Knight-Ridder)  to  975,255  (New  York 
Times).  There  are  nine  above  one  million  on  the  list — three 
over  3  million,  one  over  2  million,  and  five  over  one  million. 
Twenty-two  groups  have  circulation  of  more  than  half  a 
million,  and  those  with  more  than  100,000  number  64. 

The  top  10  represent  about  22  million  circulation,  or  36% 
of  the  total.  With  almost  30  million  circulation  the  22  groups 
above  500,000  represent  about  one-half  of  the  total,  and  the 
64  over  100,000  have  roughly  40  million  circulation  or  65%  of 
the  total. 

Creation  of  new  groups  in  the  past  six  years  has  more  than 
made  up  for  the  loss  of  several  groups  due  to  mergers.  The 
record  of  group  ownership  kept  by  the  late  Professor 
Raymond  B.  Nixon  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  reveals 
that  the  greatest  expansion  in  this  phase  of  the  newspaper 
industry  occurred  in  the  decade  i%l-7l  when  the  number  of 
groups  expanded  from  560  to  879.  The  first  recording  of 
group  ownership  was  made  in  1910  with  13,  then  known  as 
chains.  For  many  years  Hearst  led  the  list  with  26  weekday 
and  17  Sunday  papers  from  coast  to  coast. 

Now,  with  615  independently-owned  dailies  still  being 
published,  the  masthead  hunters  continue  their  quest  for 
likely  candidates  for  one  group  or  another.  They  even  case 
the  groups  that  can  be  put  together.  Some  acquisition-bent 
groups,  brokers  will  tell  you,  maintain  selective  shopping 
lists  and  they  are  not  anxious  to  add  members  that  won’t  fit 
into  a  market  or  management  design. 

The  most  talked  about  reason  for  an  independent  news¬ 


paper  to  take  shelter  in  a  group  is  the  estate  settlement.  Next 
in  consideration  may  be  the  tax  burden  and  the  group’s 
position  with  accumulated  reserves  that  may  be  used  to 
expand  even  at  inflated  prices.  Obviously,  the  greater  pro¬ 
fitability  of  a  group  makes  large  sums  available  for  acquisi¬ 
tions  and,  in  the  case  of  “public”  companies,  the  stock 
market  helps  to  make  some  tax-free  deals  very  advantageous 
to  buyer  and  seller. 

Another  factor  in  inviting  group  membership  has  been  the 
growing  need  for  capital  to  finance  plant  modernization  and 
new  technology.  Consequently  some  family-owned  papers 
which  have  lagged  in  this  process  become  prime  targets  for 
groups  which  are  able  almost  overnight  to  provide  new  build- 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


Newspaper  groups  ranked 

according  to  circulation 

Following  are  the  newspaper 

groups  which  have  aggregate 

1  circulations  of 

more  than  I 

500,000  on  weekdays  as  shown 

in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Inter- 

national  Year  Book  for  1977: 

Knight-Ridder  . . . 

..  3,681,301 

Newhouse  . 

..  3,204,212 

Tribune  (Chi.)  ... 

..  3,099,120 

Gannett  . 

..  2,771,936 

Scripps  Howard 

..  1,894,962 

Times  Mirror  .... 

..  1,879,870 

Dow  Jones  . 

..  1,782,622 

Hearst  . 

..  1,435,527 

Cox  . 

..  1,179,370 

N.Y.  Times  . 

....  975,255 

Capital  Cities  . . . 

....  949,935 

Thomson  . 

....  935,460 

Pulliam  . 

....  758,692 

News  (Detroit) 

....  665,542 

News  America 

....  645,570 

Freedom  . 

....  635,307 

Wash.  Post  . 

....  602,818 

Copiey  . 

....  601,019 

McLean  . 

....  586,294 

Cowles  . 

....  564,144 

Media  Gen’l  . . . . 

....  545,142 

Harte  Hanks  . . . . 

.  543,263 

1  (Note:  In  most  cases  the  figures  are  net  paid  aver-  | 

1  ages  as  of  September  30,  1976.  Gannett  Co.  has  re-  | 

1  groups  also  have  had  gains.) 

1 
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ings  and  new  production  techniques  that  make  the  properties 
even  more  valuable. 

The  industry  also  is  witnessing  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
government’s  policy  to  break  up  overlapping  newspaper  and 
broadcast  ownerships  in  the  same  market.  Revenues  from 
divestiture  of  radio  and  tv  stations  have  been  diverted,  in 
some  cases,  to  enlargemant  of  the  newspaper  groups. 

Newest  member  of  the  group  list  will  be  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  when  it  completes  the  purchase  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Sun,  a  morning-Sunday  paper  in 
the  25,000  circulation  class.  Opubco’s  other  properties  are 
the  Oklahoman  and  Times  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Generally,  groups  avoid  acquisitions  in  competitive  mar¬ 


kets  and  “second”  papers  in  a  city.  There  are  only  37  cities 
left  in  the  U.S.  where  head-to-head  competition  exists.  In 
addition  there  are  21  places  where  rival  owners  engage  in 
joint  business  and  production  operations  while  maintaining 
news-editorial  competition  in  accordance  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act  of  1971  which  grants  limited  exemp¬ 
tion  from  antitrust  statutes. 

Scripps-Howard  and  Gannett  have  entered  10  of  these 
partnerships,  five  each;  Newhouse  is  in  two;  Hearst  in  one; 
Cox  and  Knight-Ridder  in  one. 

In  another  aspect  of  the  newspaper  industry,  105  cities 
have  moming-evening-Sunday  combinations  under  single 
ownership. 


Morning  daily 
to  start-up 
in  Connecticut 

“A  new  daily  newspaper,  the  Fairfield 
County  Morning  News,  begins  publica¬ 
tion  August  23,  1977,”  Morning  News 
president  Joseph  Odin  announced  at  a 
press  conference  July  7  in  Stratford, 
Conn. 

This  is  a  morning  paper  for  Darien, 
New  Canaan,  Norwalk,  Weston, 
Westport  and  Wilton,  Conn.,  said  Odin, 
who  Was  publisher  of  the  defunct  Strat¬ 
ford  News.  He  is  president  of  Jupiter 
Communications,  a  news  publishing 
company. 

For  about  five  years  Odin  says  he  has 
been  kicking  around  the  idea  of  starting  a 
newspaper  for  the  six  Connecticut 
towns,  located  about  30  miles  from  New 
York  City.  At  first  he  thought  of  buying 
an  existing  newspaper,  then  decided  to 
“start  from  the  ground  floor.” 

Odin  first  hired  Marilyn  Adelman, 
with  a  retailing  background,  as  vice- 
president  of  advertising  to  head  a 
13-member  ad  staff.  She  was  advertising 
director  and  general  manager  of  the 
Stratford  News  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Fairpress  in  Westport  from  1974  to 
1976.  She  was  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Fairfield  County  Ad  Club. 

Adelman  told  reporters  that  the  full 
advertising  service  she’ll  be  offering, 
backed  by  full  circulation  in  all  six 
towns,  will  be  available  only  from  the 
Morning  News  ‘  ‘for  a  lower  rate  than  all 
the  other  weeklies  and  dailies  here  com¬ 
bined.” 

A  circulation  of  50,000  is  guaranteed, 
Odin  said,  and  delivery  will  be  to  every 
home  in  the  six  towns,  he  said.  It  will  be 
a  full-sized  paper,  he  said  covering  inter¬ 
national,  national  and  a  range  of  local 
stories  assigned  town  by  town.  The  lead¬ 
ing  story  on  the  front  page  of  each  of  the 
five  editions  he  plans  will  cover  the  indi¬ 
vidual  community,  plus  a  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  day,  Odin  said. 

Steve  Keeney,  a  media  consultant, 
who  works  out  of  Rural  Route  2,  Col¬ 
chester,  Conn.,  said  he  was  hired  by 
Odin  last  February  to  design  the  organi¬ 
zational  structure  and  recruit  employes. 
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Group  ownership,  U.S. 

1977 

Year 

No.  of 

Circ. 

dailies 

000s 

1910 

2,202 

22,426 

1930 

1,942 

39,589 

1940 

1,878 

41,132 

1960 

1,763 

58,080 

1970 

1,748 

1,762 

62,107 

1977 

60,977 

Sunday  Leaders 

Untts 

Circulation 

Tribune  Co. 

6 

4,325,362 

Knight-Ridder  23 

4,273,676 

Newhouse 

.  21 

3,565,766 

Hearst  . . . . 

.  7 

2,241,432 

Gannett  . . . 

.  45 

2,358,040 

Times 

Mirror  . . 

..  4 

2,068,320 

Scripps 

Howard 

..  7 

1,600,115 

N.Y.  Times 

.  6 

1,552,702 

Cox  . 

..  9 

1,156,032 

Wash.  Post 

.  2 

833,162 

Keeney  said  he  secured  the  contracts  for 
the  Associated  Press  and  its  laser  photo 
wires,  12  syndicated  columnists,  18  car¬ 
toon  strips  and  panels,  a  half  dozen  mis¬ 
cellaneous  features.  He  said  he  arranged 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington 
Post  to  start  sending  material  August  8  to 
the  Morning  News. 

“You  seldom  get  a  chance  to  build  a 
newspaper  from  scratch.  There  are  very 
few  markets  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
begin  a  new  daily  newspaper.  This  is  one 
of  those  markets  in  Connecticut,” 
Keeney  said. 

Keeney  said  he  expects  the  Morning 
News  to  function  in  a  healthy  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  Norwalk  Hour,  the  Bridge- 
water  Post  and  a  number  of  weeklies. 

(Continued  on  page  43) 


daily  newspapers  1910 


No.  Of 

Group 

Group 

groups 

papers 

average 

13 

62 

4.7 

55 

311 

5.6 

60 

319 

5.3 

109 

560 

5.1 

157 

879 

5.6 

167 

1,047 

6.2 

Groups  which  have 
10  or  more  units 


Gannett  . 

Daiiies  Sunday 
. .  73  45 

Thomson  . 

..  57 

21 

Knight-Ridder  . 

..  34 

23 

Donrey  . 

..  32 

27 

Newhouse  . . . . 

..  29 

21 

Freedom  . 

..  27 

15 

Walls  . 

..  27 

8 

Harte  Hanks 

..  23 

19 

Scripps  League 

.  20 

2 

Stauffer  . 

..  19 

4 

Worrell  . 

..  19 

8 

Scripps  Howard 

.  17 

7 

Cox  . 

..  17 

9 

Lee  . 

..  15 

10 

Dow  Jones  . . . 

...  14 

6 

Howard  . 

...  14 

7 

Ingersoll  . 

...  14 

5 

Pioneer  . 

...  14 

4 

Ogden  . 

...  12 

3 

Harris  . 

...  11 

3 

Morris  (W.S.)  . 

...  11 

5 

N.Y.  Times  . . . 

...  10 

6 

11 
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‘Message’  cartoons  sent 
to  editors  by 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

“Sure,  we  used  one  of  Mobil  Oil’s  car¬ 
toons  on  our  editorial  page.  We  felt  it 
was  pertinent  and  well-done.  1  felt  it  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion  that  is  felt  by  a  lot  of 
people,”  Mark  Beardsley,  editor  of  the 
Commerce  (Ga.)  News,  a  weekly,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  cartoon  by  Roy  Doty  that 
Beardsley  used  bore  the  message: 

“He’s  explaining  how  breaking  up  the 
oil  companies  would  work!”  The  “mes¬ 
sage”  that  Mobil  is  trying  to  get  across  in 
this  cartoon  is  that  breaking  up  oil  com¬ 
panies  wouldn’t  work  too  well! 

Mobil  Oil’s  media  specialist  in  New 
York,  Judy  Lynn  Prince,  said  Mobil 
wants  the  public  to  be  aware  that  many 
government  regulations  concerning  oil 
companies  are  unnecessary  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  that  Mobil  feels  the  oil  indus¬ 
try  is  over-controlled. 

The  controversy  being  raised  ques¬ 
tions  whether  the  newspaper  readers 
should  be  told  whether  Mobil  Oil  de¬ 
signed  and  distributed  the  three  “mes¬ 
sage”  cartoons  sent  to  daily  newspapers 
with  a  circulation  of  40,000  and  under 
and  to  weeklies  with  2,000  circulation 
and  up. 

“1  saw  no  reason  to  identify  on  our 
editorial  page  that  the  cartoon  we  used 
was  sent  to  us  by  Mobil,”  Beardsley 
said.  He  said  the  Commerce  News 
doesn’t  restrict  its  opinions  to  “matters 
we  agree  with.”  He  said  it’s  not  unusual 
for  cartoons  or  editorial  matter  to  come 
in  the  mail  from  various  companies. 
“But  we  don’t  usually  use  the  commer¬ 
cial  matter.” 

It’s  difficult  to  determine  how  many 
smaller  newspapers  have  used  Mobil’s 
cartoons.  Prince  says  she  has  seen  70 
newspaper  clippings  of  the  cartoons  for¬ 
warded  to  her  by  a  clipping  service,  but 
more  are  coming  in  each  day. 

In  September  Mobil  Oil  will  be  sending 
out  more  “message”  cartoons  because 
Prince  said  Mobil  believes  this  public  re- 
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Mobil  Oil 

lations  effort  is  an  effective  method  to  air 
its  views  about  government  interference. 

While  editors  are  told  the  cartoons  are 
supplied  by  Mobil,  the  readers,  if  the 
cartoons  are  used,  are  not  told  specifi¬ 
cally  informed  within  the  borders  of  the 
cartoons  that  Mobil  supplied  the  car¬ 
toons.  Prince  says  that  a  “Concentric  O 
is  inside  of  each  cartoon  and  that  double 
circle  is  the  Mobil  logo.”  However,  she 
acknowledged  that  this  logo  is  mostly  to 
serve  to  identify  the  Mobil  cartoons  to 
the  clipping  service. 

Mobil  Oil  feels  that  it  is  up  to  the 
editors  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  in¬ 
form  the  readers  that  Mobil  supplied  the 
cartoons,  Thomas  J.  Fay,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  pr  at  Mobil,  said. 

“We  see  no  (ethical)  problem  with  this 
whatsover,”  Fay  said. 

FVince  says  the  editorial  cartoon  cam¬ 
paign  is  unusual  for  Mobil  because  the  oil 
company  used  its  own  mailing  facilities 
rather  than  use  a  mat  service. 

Prince  wrote  a  note  to  the  editor  that 
she  said  she  felt  was  sufficient  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  cartoons. 

“Dear  editor,”  it  began.  “Cartoons 
can  bright  a  word-filled  page.  In  a  brash, 
off-beat,  occasionally  light-hearted  man¬ 
ner,  the  enclosed  reproduction-proof 
cartoons  make  editorial  statements.  Fre¬ 
quently,  the  statements  concern 
government  regulations.  Other  times, 
they  focus  on  the  oil  industry  and  its 
problems. 

“There  are  no  commercial  messages  in 
the  cartoons.  They  simply  illustrate  the 
lighter  side  of  some  aspects  of  today’s 
business  environment. 

“If  you  like  the  cartoons,  feel  free  to 
use  them. 

“Please  drop  us  a  note  or  call  if  you 
have  any  questions  or  comments,” 
Prince  wrote.  She  told  E&P  that  she  has 
received  many  positive  comments  from 
editors  that  they  liked  the  cartoons,  and 
a  number,  she  said,  returned  the  note 
with  scribblings  that  said,  “Send  more.” 

She  said  she  had  decided  about  late 
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April  to  send  out  the  cartoons  which  had 
been  around  the  office  for  over  a  year 
and  had  been  drawn  by  freelancers  for 
Mobil. 

The  one  receiving  the  most  comments 
was  the  one  by  Mischa  Richter  saying 
“I  need  a  new  file  for  government  regula¬ 
tions.”  Another  cartoon  by  Robert  Weper 
shows  a  salesman  in  a  department  store 
explaining  a  new  game  called  “Oil!”  to  a 
customer.  Says  the  salesman:  “It’s  a  real 
challenge.  You  have  to  get  the  oil  out  of 
the  ground  and  to  market  through  the 
maze  of  federal  restrictions,  state  restric¬ 
tions  and  local  restrictions.” 

While  his  newspaper  had  not  received 
the  cartoons,  Larry  Birger,  financial 
editor  of  the  Miami  News  and  president 
of  the  Society  of  American  Business  and 
Economic  Writers,  when  he  became 
aware  of  the  Mobil  cartoons,  was  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  editors  using  the  cartoons 
weren’t  saying  that  they  came  from  Mo¬ 
bil.  Birger  said  the  reader  “absolutely 
deserves”  to  know  that  Mobil  is  the  sen¬ 
der. 

A  financial  columnist  for  New  York 
and  New  West  magazines,  Dan  Dorfman, 
said  he  also  feels  Mobil  should  be  more 
specific  in  identifying  itself  in  the  car¬ 
toon.  “If  it’s  propaganda,  call  it  that  and 
say  who  it’s  from.  What’s  wrong  with 
full  disclosure?  They  use  their  name  on 
the  programs  they  sponsor  on  tv — why 
not  here?” 

Richard  Mathieu,  president  of  the 
Deadline  Club,  a  New  York  journalist 
group,  and  with  the  New  York  Daily 
(Continued  on  paf>e  56) 
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China  visited 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

malization  of  relations”  between  China 
and  U.S.  and  when  and  under  what  condi¬ 
tions  American  correspondents  would  be 
allowed  to  report  on  the  P.R.O.C. 

“It’s  up  to  the  foreign  ministers.  Ask 
your  state  department,”  he  replied,  but 
added  that  “in  my  opinion  it  will  come  to 
pass  when  America  abandons  the  tactics 
of  two  Chinas.” 

The  HsinHua  News  Agency  has  5,000 
staff  members,  branch  offices  in  29  pro¬ 
vinces  and  cities,  and  80  offices  overseas, 
but  not  in  the  U.S.  It  was  defined  as  an 
agency  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  had  its  founding  in 
1937.  Top  salaries  run  60-80  yuan  ($30- 
$40)  per  month — adequate  in  China.  In 
1944  it  began  broadcasting  and  releasing 
stories  in  English.  In  1949,  the  revolution 
made  it  a  state  agency.  California  jour¬ 
nalists  were  surprised  to  learn  that  it  re¬ 
leases  long  diatribes  of  the  P.R.O.C.  from 
Russia  and  other  countries,  followed  by 
its  own  critiques  of  the  diatribes. 

“Reporting  must  be  correct  in  facts,” 
?eng  said.  “It  also  must  ‘explain’  the 
facts  so  that  readers  get  a  complete  view 
of  events.  Russia  says  they  want  peace, 
but  we  must  tell  readers  they  are  really 
aggressors.” 

Stories  are  released  in  English,  French, 
Russian,  Spanish  and  Arabic. 

The  People’s  Daily  appeared  ripe  for 
automation.  Only  semblance  of  a  modern 
newspaper  plant  were  presses  bought  in 
Germany  in  the  middle  50’ s.  The  paper 
has  1 ,000  employees — 400  in  the  editorial 
department  to  handle  its  daily  6  pages. 
The  paper  sends  mats  by  air  to  15  diffe¬ 
rent  cities  in  China;  its  circulation  in  Pek¬ 
ing  is  1.7  million  and  almost  4  million  in 
other  cities. 

In  the  composing  room  women  stood 
before  6  foot  high  banks  of  type  holding 
thousands  of  Chinese  characters.  These 
were  assembled  in  old  fashioned  type 
“sticks.”  Stories  are  written  in  longhand; 
journalists  heard  of  a  new  Chinese  type¬ 
writer,  but  did  not  see  it. 

“Is  cold  type  in  your  future,”  was 
asked  to  the  shop  foreman.  “That’s  a 
problem — we  would  have  to  find  jobs  for 
many  of  our  printers,”  came  the  answer. 

Circulation  price  of  the  paper  if  1  yuan 
(52  cents)  per  month  delivered  by  mail. 
(Monthly  average  wages  in  China  run 
50-80  yuan).  Of  the  daily  6  pages,  4  con¬ 
tain  domestic  news,  2  international. 
Editorial  departments  include  “commen¬ 
tary,  reviewing,  politicals,  education, 
theory,  art  and  culture,  international 
news  and  mass  work,”  according  to  the 
editor. 

The  paper  carries  a  “small  amount  of 
advertising”  for  new  books,  new 
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magazines  and  films.  “Our  shortcoming 
is  the  finishing  of  our  printing  late,”  the 
editor  said.  “Sometimes  our  readers  get 
the  paper  at  9  a.m. ,  sometimes  at  noon.  In 
the  provinces  later  or  even  the  next  day,” 
the  editor  lamented. 

California  journalists  found  the  main 
national  news  thrust  was  the  “Gang  of 
4.”  Every  briefing  in  every  office,  com¬ 
mune  or  factory  found  the  (Chinese  obses¬ 
sed  with  the  “damage  done  by  the  Gang 
of  4”  and  how  “it  was  smashed  by  one 
blow.”  This  referred  to  the  transfer  of 
power  from  Chairman  Mao  and  Premiere 
Chou  ’En  Lai — now  revered  as  demi¬ 
gods — to  a  moderate,  unknown  polititian 
Hua  Kuo-Feng,  China’s  new  premiere. 
The  Gang  of  4  were  described  as  “right¬ 
ists”  who  attempted  a  coup  with  Shan¬ 
ghai  as  a  base  when  Chou  died  late  in 
1976.  The  coup  failed  when  support  from 
the  Army  didn’t  materialize.  One  of  the 
four  was  (and  is)  Mao’s  widow,  from 
whom  he  had  been  estranged  for  years. 
They  are  under  house  arrest  in  North 
China.  The  Gang  had  controlled  since 
1973  the  press,  arts  and  culture,  books, 
magazines  and  other  communication 
means  in  China,  including  railroads. 

One  of  the  Gang’s  allies  had  been  the 
now  deposed  editor  of  the  People’s  Daily, 
who  comes  to  his  newspaper  office  every 
day  for  “re-education”  sessions.  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists  agreed  that  this  was  severe 
punishment.  “Imagine,  having  to  come  to 
the  office  every  day  with  nothing  to  do 
except  to  listen  to  someone  you  disagreed 
with,”  one  commented. 

The  group  ate  their  way  through  “the 
best  cuisine  in  the  world”  at  numerous 
government  functions  along  the  way, 
marking  up  firsts  in  eating  sea  slugs,  raw 
octopus,  duck  liver,  pigs  stomachs,  eel, 
chicken  feet,  jellyfish  and  candied  carp 
while  observing  the  rule:  don’t  ask  what  it 
is — eat  it. 

One  highlight  of  their  Peking  visit  was  a 
tour  of  vast  air  raid  shelters  being  con¬ 
nected  underground  all  over  the  city. 
“Expect  war;  be  ready  for  it,”  one  of 
Chairman  Mao’s  sayings,  is  being  ob¬ 
served  by  Chinese  with  nervous  looks  to 
the  north  at  “The  Polar  Bear.” 

Making  the  trip  were  the  following 
California  editors  and  publishers:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oran  Asa,  Highland  Park  News- 
Herald  &  Journal;  Everett  E.  Bey, 
Feather  River  Bulletin;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lowell  Blankfort,  Chula  Vista  Star- 
News; 

William  D.  Burleson,  Gridley  Herald; 
Francis  H.  Cislini,  Salinas;  Ed  Dean,  In¬ 
glewood  News;  Joseph  L.  DuPIain,  La 
Canada  Valley  Sun; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Graeser,  The 
Montclarion  Publications;  Dean  Lesher, 
Lesher  Newspapers;  Ferdinand  Men¬ 
denhall,  Valley  News;  Tony  Newhall, 
The  Signal;  Miriam  Odett,  Antelope  Val¬ 
ley  Press;  Fred  J.  Volz,  Ojai  Valley 
News;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Telford  Work, 
Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal. 


Times  selects  laser 
plate  making  system 

A  four-year  planning  and  evaluation 
study  culminated  with  the  announcement 
last  week  by  LogEtronics  that  it  has  been 
selected  by  the  New  York  Times  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  multi-unit  LogEscan  laser 
platemaking  system  for  use  at  the  Times 
Manhattan  and  Carlstadt,  New  Jersey 
printing  plants.  When  the  system  is  in¬ 
stalled  next  year,  the  Times  will  be  able 
to  convert  original  paste-up  newspaper 
pages  prepared  in  its  Manhattan  editorial 
offices  into  dry,  non-photographic  films 
for  printing  plates  in  both  New  York  City 
and  Carlstadt  simultaneously  by  fac¬ 
simile  transmission. 

The  new  LogEscan  system  has  been 
field  tested  for  the  past  IVi  years,  and 
was  introduced  earlier  this  month  at  two 
major  graphic  arts  exhibitions  in  Europe 
and  in  California.  A  working  prototype 
of  the  laser  platemaking  system  was  pub¬ 
licly  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  at 
DRUPA,  in  Dusseldorf,  West  Germany, 
and  the  final  production  version  of  the 
machine  received  its  first  showing  in 
Anaheim,  California,  2  weeks  ago  at  the 
annual  Production  Managemant  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

The  laser  scanner  system  can  produce 
both  film  and  offset  printing  plates  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  dry,  inexpensive  Laser- 
mask  film  can  also  be  used  to  expose 
conventional  offset  or  letterpress  plates 
while  the  laser  continues  to  scan  and  re¬ 
produce  additional  pages.  This  feature  is 
of  special  importance  to  large  circulation 
metropolitan  newspapers  which  have  a 
requirement  for  several  printing  plates 
for  each  page  of  the  newspaper. 

Vedder  joins  Saffir 
as  general  manager 

Robert  Vedder,  formerly  national  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
has  joined  The  Trib  as  vicepresident  and 
general  manager.  The  Trib  is  a  new  daily 
paper  planned  to  start  publishing  in  New 
York  City. 

In  announcing  his  appointment,  pub¬ 
lisher  Leonard  Saffir,  noted  that  Vedder 
supervised  the  conversion  of  five  of  Dow 
Jones’  printing  plants  to  photo  composi¬ 
tion  (The  Trib’s  method)  and  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  overall  operation  of  the 
existing  facsimile  and  satellite  network 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  including  the 
planning  of  four  additional  earth  stations 
for  erection  on  the  West  Coast.  Vedder, 
he  said,  planned  the  entire  production 
set-up  of  the  Asian  edition  of  the  WSJ 
through  utilization  of  contract  printing. 

The  Trib  will  be  printed  at  a  plant  in 
Somerset,  New  Jersey. 
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Mears  succeeds 
Marvin  L.  Arrowsmith 

The  retirement  of  Marvin  L.  Arrow- 
smith  as  chief  of  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  Washington  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Walter  Mears  as  his  successor 
were  announced  by  Keith  Fuller,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 

Fuller  said  Mears,  42,  an  AP  special 
correspondent  and  winner  this  year  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  national  reporting, 
would  become  chief  of  bureau  at  Wash¬ 
ington  September  1.  Arrowsmith,  a  35- 
year  veteran  AP  newsman  and  execu¬ 
tive,  has  been  in  charge  at  Washington 
since  1%9. 

Fuller  also  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Reid  Miller,  42,  as  assistant  chief 
of  bureau  at  Washington,  the  AP’s 
largest  domestic  bureau.  Miller,  chief  of 
bureau  at  Miami  since  1971,  succeeds 
Burl  Osborne,  40,  who  was  appointed 
managing  editor  at  AP’s  New  York 
headquarters  last  month. 

A  native  of  Detroit,  Arrowsmith  joined 
the  AP  in  his  home  city  in  1942  and  later 
that  year  was  appointed  correspondent 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  He  transferred  to 
Washington  in  1943  where  he  covered 
various  wartime  agencies  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Arrowsmith  served  as  White  House 
correspondent  during  both  Eisenhower 
presidential  terms  and  the  early  part  of 
the  Kennedy  administration.  He  was 
named  news  editor  in  1964,  became  as¬ 
sistant  chief  of  bureau  in  1965  and  was 
appointed  chief  of  bureau  four  years 
later. 

Mears,  a  native  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  joined 
AP  at  Boston  in  1955  and  was  appointed 
correspondent  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  a  year 
later.  Returning  to  Boston  in  1%0,  Mears 
was  transferred  to  Washington  in  1961. 
He  held  numerous  news  assignments  in 
Washington  and  his  writing  and  reporting 
abilities  brought  him  the  designation  of 
special  writer  in  1%5. 

Mears  was  appointed  assistant  chief  of 
bureau  in  1973,  resigning  in  1974  to  be¬ 
come  chief  of  the  Detroit  News  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  He  returned  to  the  AP  at 
Washington  in  1975  as  a  special  corres¬ 
pondent,  becoming  the  ninth  member  of 
the  AP’s  staff  ever  to  hold  that  title.  His 
coverage  of  last  year’s  political  conven¬ 
tions  and  elections  won  him  the  Pulitzer 
Prize. 


Arrowsmith  (left)  and  Mears 


HAPPY  ANNIVERSARY — As  employes  watch,  Washington  Post  publisher 
Katharine  Graham  cuts  the  cake  to  celebrate  the  paper's  100th  anniversary  on 
June  19.  Beside  her  are  Mark  Meagher,  left,  president  of  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion,  and  Post  general  manager  Donald  E.  Graham.  The  party  was  attended  by 
more  than  5,000  employes  and  their  families.  The  Post  will  officially  mark  its 
100th  year  in  business  on  December  6. 


Landmark  completes 
sale  of  Calif,  dally 

Landmark  Communications,  Inc.  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  completed  the  purchase 
(June  30)  of  the  El  Cajon  Californian,  a 
six-day  evening  newspaper,  from  the  El 
Cajon  Publishing  Co.  The  price  and 
terms  of  the  sale  were  not  disclosed.  The 
broker  was  Mel  Hodell  of  Montclair, 
Calif. 

Richard  A.  Baker  will  return  to  the  par¬ 
ent  company  of  the  Baker  family.  Guard 
Publishing  Co.,  of  Eugene  Ore.,  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  position.  The  family  has  published 
the  Register-Guard  in  Eugene  since  1927 
and  bought  the  El  Cajon  property  in  1964. 

John  Colburn  will  take  over  as  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Californian  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  He  has  been  with  Landmark 
since  1972.  Colburn  will  also  continue  as 
president  of  the  community  newspaper 
division  and  as  vicepresident/corporate 
development  of  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions. 

He  named  Edward  E.  Beeler  as  editor 
of  the  Californian.  Beeler,  recently 
named  president  of  the  California- 
Nevada  Associated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tive  Council,  has  been  managing  editor 
since  1964. 


Media  buyer 

Marilyn  S.  Howard  has  joined  the 
media  department  of  D'Arcy-MacManus 
&  Masius,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  as  a  media 
buyer  for  the  agency’s  Red  Lobster  ac¬ 
count.  She  comes  to  DM&M  from  Foote 
Cone  &  Belding,  Chicago. 


4  dailies  form 
group  to  sell 
4  ad  categories 

Four  daily  newspapers  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  have  formed  a  “one-bill, 
one-order’’  group  for  hotel,  resort, 
cruise  and  real  estate  advertising. 

Featuring  discount  rates,  the  “Mid-  • 
America  Group’’  includes  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  Cleveland  Press,  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  as  of  July  1. 

Total  circulation  for  the  four  is 
1,366,000. 

Travel  features  appear  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  on  Sunday  and  on 
Tuesday  in  the  other  three  newspapers. 

Combination  orders  will  funnel 
through  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Advertis¬ 
ing  will  run  within  the  same  week,  and 
while  the  ads  in  each  of  the  papers  must 
be  the  same  size,  copy  can  be  changed 
for  each  of  the  three  markets  involved. 
The  rate  structure  provides  for  substan¬ 
tial  discounts  under  the  cost  of  buying 
the  market  separately. 

All  four  newspapers  are  represented 
by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  and  by  Met¬ 
ropolitan  F*ublishers  Representatives. 

In  new  plant 

Fond  du  Lac  (Wise.)  Reporter  has 
started  publishing  in  a  new  $2  million, 
two-story  office  and  production  plant. 
The  106-year-old  daily  with  a  circulation 
of  23,100  shortened  its  name  to  The  Re¬ 
porter.  First  day  of  publication  in  the 
new  building  was  May  23. 
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Re-organization  of  ad 
departments  continue 


Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  and  the 
Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal  News  are  the 
latest  daily  newspapers  to  reorganize 
their  advertising  departments. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  has  followed  the 
growing  trend  among  newspapers  to 
merge  their  retail  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  into  one  “display”  ad 
department  as  a  means  of  increasing  effi¬ 
ciency  and  better  meeting  customer 
needs. 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  and  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News  Sentinel  and  the  Knoxville  Journal 
are  just  a  few  of  the  many  papers  which 
have  taken  this  direction. 

The  Journal  News,  a  Harte-Hanks 
newspaper,  has  initiated  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  in  its  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  including  the  creation  of  two  new 
positions,  which  it  believes  will  turn  out 
more  competent  sales  personnel. 

Barry  Merrill,  formerly  of  the  Ander¬ 
son  (S.C.)  Independent  and  Daily  Mail, 
has  been  named  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  sales  manager.  Don  Mardis, 
who  has  spent  five  years  in  the  Journal 
News  sales  department  and  who  prior  to 
that  was  a  teacher,  was  named  to  another 
new  position  of  Director  of  Sales  Per¬ 
sonnel  Development. 

How  it  works 

Here’s  how  the  program  works,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  Schmitt,  ad  director  of 
the  Journal  News.  “First  of  all,  we 
searched  for  a  first-class  recruiter.  That 
is,  an  employment  agency  that  was  will¬ 
ing  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  needs  of 
our  company  and  then  go  out  and, 
through  campus  interviewing,  provide  us 
with  people  of  sufficient  quality  to  be¬ 
come  a  team  member  at  the  Journal 
News. 

“The  second  part  of  the  program  con¬ 
sists  of  interviewing  by  four  management 
persons  within  the  Journal  News,  to  de¬ 
termine  if  this  is  a  person  we  want  to 
devote  the  time  and  expense  of  training 
to  become  a  valuable,  productive 
member  of  the  department. 

“The  third  portion  of  the  program 
consists  of  a  six  week,  comprehensive 
initial  training  period.  This  segment 
starts  with  the  I.N.A.E.  Career  Presen¬ 
tations,  slide  and  tape  by  way  of  audio¬ 
visual  units,  followed  by  policy  indoctri¬ 
nations,  explanation  of  the  sales  kit  (rate 
cards,  maps,  lay-outs,  etc.),  filing  sys¬ 
tems  and  material  that  is  available.  This 
is  followed  by  a  ‘good  ad/bad  ad  pro¬ 
gram,’  where  we  actually  clip  ads  from 
the  paper  and  discuss  why  they  are  good 
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or  why  they  are  bad,  pointing  out  the 
benefits  to  a  good  ad  and  the  problems  of 
a  bad  ad. 

“We  then  take  the  trainees  on  a  plant 
tour  where  they  spend  time  working  in 
the  different  departments  with  the  re¬ 
spective  department  heads,  hopefully  to 
gain  hands-on  experience. 

“The  second  week  we  begin  with  basic 
orientation  to  the  company — why  this 
person  was  hired,  attitude,  the  ‘will  to 
win,’  past  track  record,  intellectual 
level,  etc.  We  follow  that  with  company 
history  and  plan  of  the  Journal  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  Harte-Hanks.  This 
part  of  the  program  is  handled  by  our 
Publisher,  Charles  Everill,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Northeast  Group  for 
Harte-Hanks. 

Sales  administration 

“We  next  move  on  to  discussing  ter¬ 
ritorial  maps,  discussing  zones  for  all 
products,  sales  peoples’  geographical 
sales  territories,  pointing  out  how  some 
of  our  products  are  contiguous  and  some 
are  overlapping  while  others  are  in  sepa¬ 
rate  markets.  We  then  get  into  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  sales,  discussing  the  sales 
loop  chart  and  how  it  works  as  well  as 
what  takes  place  from  the  time  the  adver¬ 
tiser  places  the  ad  to  the  time  the  cus¬ 
tomer  comes  in  the  front  door.  We  follow 
this  with  production  schedules  and  dead¬ 
lines  plus  the  various  paper  work  that 
must  be  completed  by  the  sales  person. 

“We  will  then  move  on  to  production 
knowledge  fundamentals.  We  discuss  the 
dispatch  department  and  how  it  relates  to 
other  departments  concerning  the  Jour¬ 
nal  News  as  well  as  all  of  our  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  then  move  on  to  the  art  room, 
pointing  out  its  importance  and  how  it 
should  be  correctly  used.  At  this  point, 
we  discuss  ad  lay-out  philosophy  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  proper  use  of  the  cut  books. 
We  then  teach  advertising  concepts,  the 
‘who,  why,  when,  and  how’  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

“On  the  completion  of  covering  these 
areas,  we  then  have  a  director’s  review 
whereby  the  ad  director  spends  time  with 
the  trainees  to  discuss  their  progress,  in 
the  form  of  an  oral  quiz.  We  tape  this 
session  for  future  use. 

“Beginning  the  third  week  we  kick  off 
Professional  Selling  Skills,  the  Xerox 
Sales  Training  Program  followed  by  Ef¬ 
fective  Listening  and  Time  and  Territory 
Management.  This  program  takes  only  a 
week,  being  a  concentrated  and  very 
well  done  sales  training  program  that  we 
put  all  our  sales  people  through. 

“We  now  sign  our  trainee  to  field 


training  where  they  spend  time  with  in¬ 
dividual  sales  people  in  the  field  and 
begin  to  see  what  takes  place  in  those 
territories. 

“The  second  half  of  the  program,  the 
Advanced  Sales  Training,  is  again  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  office.  During  week 
number  four,  we  discuss  the  following 
imperatives — product  knowledge,  posi¬ 
tive  selling  through  I.N.A.E.  sales  train¬ 
ing  program,  skills  development  through 
role  playing,  sales  presentation  format, 
telephone  techniques,  hands  on  training 
in  the  classified  phoneroom,  winning 
style,  time  and  territory  management. 

“Next  we  talk  about  our  credit  and 
charge  back  policy  and  then  get  into  ad¬ 
ditional  studies,  reviewing  good  lay-out 
principals  reinforcing  why  good  ads  are 
good  and  bad  ads  are  bad.  We  follow  this 
by  discussing  co-op  funds,  how  to  get  it, 
how  to  use  the  existing  co-op  files  and 
how  to  sell  co-op. 

Look  at  competition 

“We  next  discuss  the  character  of  our 
competition.  During  this  session,  we  will 
identify  the  competition,  position  and 
rank  the  competition,  learn  to  under¬ 
stand  the  competition,  and  compare  the 
competition  to  the  Journal  Publishing 
Company.  We  then  will  cover  our  filing 
system,  specifically  the  live  ad  file.  This 
is  followed  by  discussion  of  incentives — 
why  we  use  incentives,  what  they’re  des¬ 
ignated  to  do,  and  why  they  were  orig¬ 
inally  developed. 

“In  week  number  six,  we  start  by  re¬ 
viewing  time  and  territory  management 
discussing  the  entrepreneur  individual 
sales  person  and  how  it  relates  to  our 
producers  and  non-producers.  Then  we 
prepare  the  sales  person  for  the  field.  We 
review  all  the  rate  cards,  complete  the 
live  ad  file,  complete  a  mock-up  model 
weekly  schedule,  review  all  product 
maps,  and  review  competition  posi¬ 
tioning  in  the  market.  This  is  followed  by 
an  oral  quiz  for  the  whole  program, 
which  is  taped,  and  then  territorial  as¬ 
signment. 

“This  now  completes  our  initial  train¬ 
ing  program.  The  next  step,  after  the 
trainee  is  assigned  a  territory,  is  to  assign 
him  to  our  sales  manager,  Barry  Merrill. 
It  is  now  Barry’s  responsibility  to  follow 
up  on  this  training  by  insuring  the  proper 
use  of  skills  learned,  making  calls  with 
the  new  sales  representative  on  a  weekly 
basis,  plus  monthly  reviews.  It  includes 
target  account  programs,  development  of 
new  accounts,  and  generally,  developing 
packages  that  will  benefit  the  advertiser 
so  as  to  incourage  him  to  use  the  Journal 
Publishing  Company  on  a  more  frequent 
basis.  Our  goal  here  is  to  insure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  advertiser,  thus  insuring  the 
success  of  the  Journal  News. 

“In  a  nutshell,  this  is  the  program,” 
said  Schmitt.  “We  think  it  is  a  new  con- 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Ad  clutter  welcomed 
by  newspaper  readers 


People  who  may  criticize  the  clutter 
and  obtrusiveness  of  tv  advertising  con¬ 
tinue  to  welcome  thick,  advertising-filled 
newspapers  into  their  homes,  Lionel  C. 
Mohr,  a  director  and  vicepresident  of 
Toronto  Star,  said  (June  16). 

“The  results  of  a  Canadian  Opinion 
Research  study  tell  us  that  advertising  is 
news  in  a  newspaper  context.  It  is  not 
looked  upon  as  being  obtrusive.  The 
reader  psychologically  feels  that  deci¬ 
sions  to  read  or  not  to  read  rest  with  the 
reader.  The  great  variety  and  volume  of 
news  and  advertising  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  perceived  as  an  advantage  be¬ 
cause  the  reader  retains  the  choice  of 
what  and  when  to  read.” 

Mohr  told  the  annual  Newspaper  Day 
Workshop  of  the  Association  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Advertisers,  held  in  Toronto,  that 
newspapers  have  organized  their  news 
and  advertising  information  into  sec¬ 
tions,  or  marketplaces,  catering  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  various  categories 
of  readers. 

“Newspapers  have  changed  to  meet 
the  changes  we  have  defined  in  reader 
needs.  They  deliver  the  markets  adver¬ 
tisers  want  to  reach. 


JAMES  L.  BELCHER  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  director  of  the  Wil¬ 
loughby  (O.)  News-Herald.  A  veteran 
of  27  years  in  the  newspaper  business, 
he  has  served  as  a  circulation  execu¬ 
tive  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Atlanta,  San 
Antonio,  and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  At  the 
San  Antonio  Express  and  News  he  set 
up  the  computerization  system  in  the 
circulation  departments  of  the  two 
newspapers. 


“First,  let  me  deal  with  newspapers  as 
a  retail  medium,  because  newspapers  are 
local  in  character,  and  develop  a  close 
bond  with  their  readers.  Retail  advertis¬ 
ers  have  found  newspaper  advertising  is 
a  very  successful  form  of  advertising  for 
them  to  use. 

“They  acknowledge  their  results  by 
the  cash  register,  and  the  cash  register 
rings  frequently  enough  to  justify  their 
investment  in  newspaper  advertising. 

“National  advertisers  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  close  relationship  that  de¬ 
velops  between  the  reader  and  his  or  her 
newspaper,  but  it  takes  creative  advertis¬ 
ing,  just  as  tv  or  radio  or  magazines  re¬ 
quire  creative  advertising.  It  takes  an 
understanding  of  the  newspaper 
environment  and  ability  to  turn  that 
understanding  to  your  advantage.” 

Mohr  said  national  advertising  re¬ 
venues  are  growing  at  a  rapid  rate  in 
Canada’s  daily  newspapers,  up  13%  in 
1976  over  1975.  He  noted  that  the  first 
quarter  of  1977  advertising  linage  report 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  indicates  the  trend  is 
not  only  continuing,  but  accelerating  in 
1977. 

“The  fact  that  newspapers — the  suc¬ 
cessful  ones,  at  any  rate — have  kept  up 
with  the  times — is  the  reason  for  the 
awareness  and  interest  in  our  product 
that  makes  it  such  a  viable  medium.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  change,  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  an  important  part  of  our  read¬ 
ers’  lives — and  we  appeal  to  them  at  vir¬ 
tually  all  stages  of  their  life  cycle. 

“Using  figures  from  the  national 
readership  study,  the  data  shows  that 
67%  of  urban  adults  had  read  a  news¬ 
paper  yesterday  and  a  whopping  87% 
read  at  least  one  issue  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  during  the  past  five  weekdays. 
And  this  high  level  of  readership  is  con¬ 
sistent  across  all  age  groups. 

“The  fact  is  we  are  now  more  than 
ever  using  marketing  research  to  create 
newspapers  that  really  meet  the  needs 
and  wants  of  the  readers.” 

Mohr  tackled  the  problem  of  increas¬ 
ing  advertising  costs  head-on. 

“1  have  been  told  by  a  number  of 
friends  who  are  national  manufacturers 
that  they  are  concerned  over  the  cost  of 
effectively  penetrating  major  markets 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  cost  of  penetrat¬ 
ing  those  markets  has  increased. 

“From  some,  1  have  been  told  that  the 
cost  of  reaching  major  markets  in 
Canada  is  increasing  faster  than  the  re¬ 
turn  on  advertising  funds  invested. 

“The  key  question  for  you  is:  ‘How  to 
optimize  your  advertising  investment — 
market  by  market?’ 

“As  a  former,  and  current  user  of  tele¬ 


vision,  I  would  be  the  last  person  to  re¬ 
commend  that  you  drop  tv  for  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines  or  radio  or  outdoor. 

“What  I  do  recommend  is  that  you 
re-examine  your  media  mix  to  assure 
yourself  that  your  mix  reaches  your 
prime  prospects  at  the  desired  fre¬ 
quency,  cost  effectively. 

“Newspapers  are  a  particularly  good 
medium  to  give  added  weight  to  your  tv 
campaign  and  to  give  that  added  weight 
in  a  way  that  not  only  increases  your 
penetration  among  heavy  viewers,  but 
extends  your  reach  to  light  TV  viewers.” 

Mayborn  sells 
interest  in 
Sherman  daily 

Donrey  Media  Group  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  purchase  Frank  W. 
Mayborn’ s  interest  in  the  Red  River  Val¬ 
ley  Publishing  Co.  which  publishes  the 
Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat,  officials  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  Democrat,  a  daily  newspaper,  has 
19,000  paid  circulation,  the  announce¬ 
ment  said. 

The  announcement  was  made  jointly 
by  Mayborn,  Fred  W.  Smith,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Donrey  and  Ross 
Pendergraft,  vicepresident  of  Donrey’s 
Eastern  Newspaper  Division.  Their 
headquarters  is  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Pendergraft  stated  that  for  “for  the 
past  several  years,  Donrey  has  been  ex¬ 
panding  its  operation  in  Texas  because 
we  know  it’s  going  to  be  one  of  the  fas¬ 
test  growing  states  in  the  nation.  We  are 
proud  to  acquire  control  of  a  newspaper 
like  the  Sherman  Democrat  because  of 
its  reputation  as  an  excellent  newspaper 
in  a  progressive  community.” 

No  changes  will  be  made  in  the  operat¬ 
ing  personnel  of  the  newspaper,  Pender¬ 
graft  said.  E.  L.  Higgins  will  continue  in 
his  role  as  general  manager.  Dana  A. 
Blocker  will  continue  as  managing 
editor. 

Included  in  the  same  announcement, 
Mayborn  said,  “1  have  known  Don 
Reynolds  (head  of  Donrey)  for  many 
years  and  the  operating  philosophies  he 
holds  are  very  close  to  mine.  I  know  the 
Sherman  Democrat  will  be  well  managed 
by  Donrey  and  that  both  the  newspaper 
and  the  community  will  benefit  from 
Donrey’s  ownership.” 

Financial  aspects  of  the  transaction, 
which  will  be  completed  June  30,  were 
not  disclosed. 

Mayborn,  who  owns  the  Temple  Daily 
Telegram,  the  Killeen  Daily  Herald  and 
KCEN-tv,  Temple-Waco,  will  continue 
as  owner,  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  those  properties.  The  Telegram 
is  presently  constructing  a  new  plant 
with  larger  presses  in  Temple,  the 
announcement  said. 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION,  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


ROCKWEU-flOSS  NS/PAR 

GUIS  niunup  WASiE 

CHICAGO  —  Using  techniques  1  To  quote  Henry  G.  Starck,  Produc-  1 
perfected  and  proved  over  an  eight-  tion  Manager  of  the  Appleton  paper, 
year  period,  the  Rockwell-Goss  Press  1  "For  us,  the  PCS/PAR  has  taken  the 


In  test  runs  of  identical  pages,  PCS/PAR  provided  salable  copies  at  start  of  run. 
PCS/PAR  startup  settings  gave  more  uniform  density  than  pressmen  were  able  to 
achieve  by  manual  adjustment,  even  by  the  end  of  the  run. 


Control  System/Page  Area  Reader 
(PCS/PAR)  has  scored  a  major  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  costly  problem  of  offset 
paper  waste. 

The  first  PCS/PAR  installation  at 
the  Appleton  Post  Crescent,  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin,  has  shown  that  this 
sophisticated  Rockwell-Goss  elec¬ 
tronic  system  will  achieve  better 
than  salable  copies  at  startup. 

The  result  in  paper  waste  reduc¬ 
tion  adds  up  to  significant  savings  — 
especially  considering  the  $  153/ton 
rise  in  newsprint  costs  over  the  last 
six  years. 

But  the  implication  for  offset 
plants  of  all  sizes  goes  beyond  news¬ 
print  savings.  PCS/PAR  also  means 
time  savings.  Improvement  in  print¬ 
ing  quality.  And  optimum  use  of 
available  manpower. 


guesswork  out  of  ink  setting  and 
has  helped  us  arrive  at  a  consistent 
product!’ 

Rockwell-Goss  marketing  v.p.  Les 
Kraft  describes  PCS/PAR  as  "a  com¬ 
pletely  integrated  system,  produced 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  news¬ 
paper  production.  It  exactly  matches 
the  characteristics  of  our  double 
width  presses,  and  can  be  tailored  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  any  size 
installation,  from  single  press  plants 
to  the  largest  newspaper  production 
system.  We  believe  it  is  markedly 
superior  to  any  competitive  system 
on  the  market!’ 

How  PCS/PAR  works 

Minicomputers  in  the  PCS  and 
PAR  consoles  enable  the  system  to 
perform  the  otherwise  time-consum¬ 
ing  job  of  presetting  ink  and  cutoff 


Video  Display  Terminal 


Page  Area  Reader  and  computer 


Press  Control  System  console 

register.  These  settings  are  so  accu¬ 
rate  that  one  man  can  fine  tune  and 
complete  them,  thus  freeing  the  rest 
of  the  press  crew  for  other  necessary 
tasks. 

Using  a  video  display  terminal,  an 
operator  programs  the  system  for  a 
run.  He  does  this  by  coding  in  data 
such  as  number  and  location  of 
pages,  sections,  color  placement,  etc. 
The  system  then  sets  compensators 
and  adjusts  ink  feed  to  the  setting 
predetermined  by  the  PAR. 

The  PAR  setting  is  based  on  copy 
density  and  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  pushbutton  panel 
through  which  the  operator  iden¬ 
tifies  the  edition,  section,  page  and 
other  data  (information  about  color 
pages,  multiple  burns,  etc.).  The 
page  negative  is  fed  into  the  reader, 
which  optically  scans  each  column 
area  and  stores  the  resulting  data  in 
computer  memory  for  use  by  the 
PCS. 

Once  the  press  is  running,  the 
operator  needs  only  key  in  the 
correction  information  from  the 
pushbutton  keyboard  of  the  PCS 
console.  The  PCS  takes  over  and 
makes  the  corrections. 

I  (continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  3) 
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New  Rockwell-Goss 
Cosmo  system  called 
cost-effective  answer 
to  industry  need 


CHICAGO  —  Rockwell’s  Graphic  1 
Systems  Division  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  Cosmo-OfFset  press  sys¬ 
tem  that  is,  according  to  marketing 
v.p.  Les  Kraft,  highly  cost  effective. 
He  said  the  new  system  is  not  only  a 
response  to  the  problem  of  high 
newspaper  operating  costs,  but  a 
very  effective  answer. 

The  press  system,  designed  to  give 
medium-sized  newspapers  excellent 
halftone  and  color  reproduction, 
boasts  a  series  of  improvements  — 
some  made  possible  by  new  advances 
in  technology  and  some  the  result  of 
close  attention  to  customer  usage 
and  customer  feedback.  There’s  a 
new  2-arm  automatic  reel  stand,  a 
new  folder,  a  new  tabloid  slitter  and 
various  imit  improvements,  includ¬ 
ing  a  fold-down  step  for  easy  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  unit  during  cleanup; 
new  ink  foimtain  seals;  new  water 
stops;  and  additional  safety  features. 
Re^  reel  economy 

The  new  Rockwell-Goss  2-arm 
automatic  reel  stand  is  available  at 
a  more  moderate  investment  than 
the  renowned  3-arm  R-T-P  —  and 
with  no  sacrifice  in  performance.  It 
offers  excellent  tension/register  con¬ 
trol  —  including  full  control  during 
the  paste  cycle.  It  can  reduce  paper 


waste  (especially  on  color  rims)  due 
to  its  new  running  belt  tension  sys¬ 
tem.  It  features  modular  construc¬ 
tion,  factory  assembled,  wired  and 
plumbed,  for  less  costly  installation 
and  ease  of  maintenance.  And  it’s  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  web  breaks  even 
during  red  button  stops. 

Versatile  folder 

The  new  Cosmo  folder  has  a  50,000 
pph  geared  speed,  96-page  capacity, 
a  50"  to  62"  web  width  range  and  a 
22%" cutoff.  Its  standard  features  in¬ 
clude:  Infinitely  variable  web  width. 
Running  pin  release  adjustment.  A 
convenience  package  of  pneumati¬ 
cally  operated  nipping  rollers,  trol¬ 
leys  and  main  drive  clutch.  'Tabloid 
slitters  on  lower  formers.  And 
chrome-plated  formers.  Optional 
folder  features  include  an  electro¬ 
pneumatic  kicker  —  10  to  100 
papers,  a  skip  slitter  and  formers 
drilled  for  air. 

Warm  reception  anticipated 

Commenting  on  the  new  Cosmo’s 
future,  Kraft  pointed  out  that  the 
Cosmo  line  is  enjoying  very  good  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  the  industry.  "Based  on 
past  Cosmo  sales!’  he  said,  "we’re 
very  optimistic  about  the  new 
Cosmo’s  reception  in  the  industry. 

"We  know  how  the  industry  hun¬ 


gers  for  advances  that  will  help  trim 
costs,  and  the  new  Rockwell-Goss 
Cosmo  system  is  another  result  of 
our  continuing  effort  to  satisfy  that 
hunger.” 


PCS/PAR  (continued) 

System  flexibility 

A  basic  PCS/PAR  configuration 
includes:  A  central  processing  unit. 
A  video  display  terminal.  A  tele¬ 
type.  One  or  more  PAR  units.  One 
rcS  console  per  folder.  One  receiver 
per  unit  and  per  folder.  More  com¬ 
ponents  can  be  added  for  backup  or 
to  meet  the  production  requirements 
of  any  size  newspaper  plant. 

The  system’s  flexibility  doesn’t 
stop  with  its  ability  to  meet  all  size 
requirements, 
however.  As  Tom 
Chapman,  super¬ 
visor  of  Rockwell- 
Goss  Computer 
Development, 
says,  "The  PCS/ 

PAR  provides 
us  with  a  tech¬ 
nological  growth  Tom  Chapman 
system  to  meet  the  future  needs  of 
the  industry.  Already  we  can  offer 
the  system  with  a  special  feature  — 
presetting  and  controlling  of  damp¬ 
ening  right  from  the  PCS  —  in 
addition  to  all  its  other  functions!’ 
Waste  reduction  study 

In  connection  with  the  design  of 
this  system,  the  problem  of  offset 
waste  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
intensive  year-long  study  by 
Rockwell-Goss  engineers.  They 
found  convincing  evidence  that  sig¬ 
nificant  improvements  can  be  made 
—  even  at  large  multipress  dailies  — 
in  the  area  of  press  operating  proce¬ 
dures  as  well  as  in  the  equipment 
itself. 

For  a  free  copy  of  this  study,  write 
on  your  letterhead  to  the  address 
shown  below. 


For  more  information  on  any  of  the 
products  mentioned,  write  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Div.,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  60650. 


Rockwell  International 


Rockwell-Goss  Cosmo-Offset  press  at  Montreal  Offset 


..where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Gallup  and  Bogart  win  recognition 


AP  reporter  awarded 
Murrow  Fellowship 

Richard  Blystone,  Associated  Press 
Correspondent  in  London,  has  been  cho¬ 
sen  as  the  Edward  R.  Murrow  Fellow  for 
1977-78  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  the  Council  announced  today. 

Blystone  has  been  with  the  Associated 
Press  since  1965.  Prior  to  that  he  worked 
for  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette  and 
for  the  Scandinavian  Times  in  Copen¬ 
hagen.  He  has  been  stationed  in  London 
at  his  present  post  since  1975. 

The  Edward  R.  Murrow  Fellowship  is 
made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  CBS 
Foundation  and  offers  the  recipient  a 
nine-month  period  of  study  and  research 
at  the  Council’s  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

Schweppes  schedules 
HiFi/Spectacolor  ads 

Schweppes  U.S.A.  Limited  is  supple¬ 
menting  its  record  spring/summer  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  campaign  with  full  page 
HiFi/Spectacolor  advertisements  in 
newspapers  in  more  than  40  markets. 

The  ads  will  run  this  month  and  July  to 
coincide  with  local  merchandising, 
promotion  and  in-score  displays  planned 
by  Schweppes  bottlers. 

David  I.  G.  Matthews,  vice- 
president-marketing,  noted:  “To  my 
knowledge,  this  is  the  first  HiFi/ 
Spectacolor  ad  for  carbonated  mixers 
ever  run  in  this  country.  We  think  it 
will  lend  powerful  support  to  our  bottlers 
and  dealers  during  a  peak  period  for  our 
business.” 

Ted  Bates  &  Co.  is  the  advertising 
agency  for  Schweppes. 

UPl  appointments 

Appointment  of  Reeve  L.  Hennion  as 
general  news  editor  for  the  western 
United  States,  succeeding  Joe  W.  Morgan, 
who  is  retiring  August  1,  was  announced 
by  United  Press  International.  Hennion 
was  San  Francisco  bureau  manager  for 
UPI  since  1972  and  for  the  past  two  years 
also  held  the  title  of  California  state 
editor. 

Hennion  was  succeeded  as  bureau 
manager  and  state  editor  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  Max  Vanzi,  Texas  state  editor 
and  Dallas  bureau  manager  for  the  past 
2V2  years.  Hennion  was  responsible  for 
UPl  news  coverage  in  California,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Washington,  Utah,  Idaho,  Monta¬ 
na,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Hawaii  and  Alas¬ 
ka. 

Hennion  joined  UPl  in  San  Francisco 
in  1964.  He  served  two  years  as  manager 
in  Fresno,  and  as  a  regional  business 
executive  in  Los  Angeles  before  trans¬ 
ferring  to  Honolulu  as  manager  for 
Hawaii.  He  returned  to  San  Francisco 
two  years  later  as  bureau  manager. 
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Dr.  George  Gallup  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Public  Opinion  and  Dr.  Leo 
Bogart,  executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  were  named  recipients  of  the 
first  annual  awards  of  the  Market  Re¬ 
search  Council. 

The  awards  were  presented  to  Gallup 
and  Bogart  at  a  luncheon  of  some  100 
market  research  professionals  in  the  Yale 
Club.  The  Market  Research  Council  hon¬ 
ored  the  two  men  for  their  contributions 
to  the  market  research  profession  over 
the  years. 

Gallup  received  the  “Veterans’  ” 
award  and  Bogart  was  honored  as  a 
“Present  Practitioner.” 

In  presenting  the  awards  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  council,  the  executive 
committee  sought  to  focus  attention  on 
the  art  of  market  research  in  general  and 
on  the  profession’s  acknowledged 
“stars.” 

The  awards  also  were  planned  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  mechanism  for  the  profession  to 
honor  its  own  experts  and  to  provide  a 
permanent  form  of  recognition  of  their 
work  before  such  contributions  are  lost  to 
memory.  Such  recognition  would  also 
provide  inspiration  for  qualified  new 


people  to  enter  the  profession,  and  to 
which  present  practitioners  can  aspire. 

Gallup,  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  has 
been  conducting  public  opinion  survey 
since  1931.  He  was  the  first  to  develop 
and  use  the  co-incidental  method  for 
measuring  radio  and  television  audiences 
on  a  national  basis.  In  1935,  he  founded 
the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
to  measure  the  public’s  attitudes  on  so¬ 
cial,  political  and  economic  issues.  He  is 
currently  chairman  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Opinion  and  chairman  of 
the  Gallup  Organization,  Inc. 

Bogart  is  a  director  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  and  has  been  a 
member  of  its  technical,  program,  and 
media  evaluation  committees.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Public  Opinion  Research,  the 
Radio  and  Television  Research  Council, 
the  World  Association  for  Public  Opinion 
Research,  the  Market  Research  Council 
and  the  division  of  consumer  psychology 
of  the  American  Psychological  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  is  a  Fellow. 

Bogart  joined  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  in  1960  as  vicepresident  of 
marketing,  planning  and  research. 


35,000  daily  acquired 
by  The  Small  Newspapers 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  4,  1977 

“A  newspaper  group  headed  by  Len 
H.  Small  of  Kankakee,  Ill,,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- 
Bulletin,  third  largest  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  in  that  state.  The  transfer  of  own¬ 
ership  took  place  July  1. 

Small  Newspapers,  the  purchaser, 
owns  daily  publications  in  Kankakee, 

Moline  and  Ottawa,  Ill.,  and  LaPorte, 

Ind.,  as  well  as  fourth  interest  in  Family 
Weekly. 

No  changes  in  the  staff  of  the  Post- 
Bulletin  are  contemplated.  Charles  and 
Robert  Withers  will  remain  as  editor  and 
publisher,  respectively. 

The  purchase  price  was  not  an¬ 
nounced.  George  J.  Cooper  of  Boca  Ra¬ 
ton,  Fla.,  acted  as  consultant  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition.” 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 
SALES  NEGOTIATORS  -  BROKERS  -  APPRAISERS 

5700  N.W.  2ND  AVENUE  330  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY 

BOCA  RATON.  FLORIDA  33432  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE.  N.Y.  11570 
AREA  CODE  305-391-9600  AREA  CODE  516-764-2414 
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amazing  what  Bell 


knoMTS  about  newspapers 

Arthur  D.  Cooper.  President.  Columbia  Newspapers.  Inc.. 
Columbia.  S.C..  Publishers  of  The  State.  The  Columbia  Record. 

"We  finally  outgrew  our  original  switchboard.  So  Southern 
Bell  came  to  us  with  a  system  made  to  order  for  our  way  of  doing 
business.  They  call  it  the  Dimension®  PBX  system.  It  could  have  been 
designed  by  a  publisher." 

Shirley  Tohnson.  Chief  Operator 

"Some  days  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  up  with  the  calls.  Now 
I  do  three  jobs  at  once:  Handle  calls.  Receptionist.  Monitor  our  two 
security  TV  screens.  Really,  it’s  wonderful." 

Bill  Starr.  News  Editor  for  The  State 

"Our  reporters  wanted  to  be  able  to  transfer  calls  to  each 
other  fast,  and  answer  each  other’s  calls  when  necessary.  Now  they  do 
both  without  leaving  their  desks.” 

Mike  Smith.  Classified  Advertising  Manager 

"Calls  about  classified  ads  now  go  direct  to  our  'Ad-visors.’  And 
if  it’s  a  call  about  billing,  our  people  can  ring  in  Accounting  instead  of 
running  back  there  to  check.  Customers  have  commented  on  our 
improved  service.” 

Tames  Holton.  Advertising  Director 

"The  new  system  helps  my  people  handle  calls  better.  They 
can  answer  advertisers’  questions  either  by  putting  them  on  hold  and 
calling  ad  production,  or  by  switching  to  a  three-way  conversation." 

Diana  Kosmata.  Account  Manager.  Southern  Bell 

"As  Bell  System  problem  solvers,  we’re  able  to  draw  on  a  good 
deal  of  communications  experience.  But  just  as  important  is  a  solid 
understanding  of  each  customer’s  business.  Columbia  Newspapers  is  a 
case  in  point." 

Solving  communications  problems  for  newspapers  is  an  all- 
out  Bell  System  commitment.  If  you  haven’t  talked  systems  with  your 
Bell  Account  Representative  lately,  you’re  missing  something. 

The  system  is  the  solution. 


Bell  System 


Insert  network 
built  for  Fall 
‘mini-zone’  ads 

An  extensive  list  of  newspapers  to 
comprise  an  “insert  network”  is  being 
assembled  for  an  Armstrong  carpet 
promotion  in  the  Fall.  It  could  be  the 
forerunner  of  other  networks  in  which 
retailers  spend  co-op  dollars. 

The  plan  was  disclosed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Florida  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  according  to 
Clark  Bloom,  executive  secretary  whose 
office  is  in  Jacksonville.  He  said  Florida 
newspapers  had  been  invited  to  be  part 
of  the  program  which  has  been  devised 
by  Goodway  Graphics  Inc.  of  Jenkin- 
town.  Pa. 

Beryl  Wolk,  Goodway  board  chair¬ 
man,  showed  the  Florida  group  some  of 
his  patented  “tricks”  that  get  results 
from  insert  advertising  in  newspapers. 
He  described  mini-zone  distribution  as 
an  effective  way  to  target  into  regional 
areas  within  the  market  zone  for  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“The  advertisers  usually  pay  the  pre¬ 
mium  for  such  target  insert  areas,”  Wolk 
said.  “Insert  money  comes  from  promo¬ 
tional  dollars  and  not  advertising  dollars, 
so  it  is  a  plus-type  of  business  for  the 
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newspaper.” 

A  major  program  of  mini-zone  inserts 
will  break  on  October  2  when  Armstrong 
and  Goodway  work  with  newspapers  to 
reach  wholesalers.  And  retaileirs  will 
share  in  the  effort  for  maximum  expo¬ 
sure  by  spending  co-op  funds. 

Bloom  reported  that  a  co-op  roundta¬ 
ble  conducted  by  Kit  Carson  of  the 
Florida  Times  Union  and  Jacksonville 
Journal  had  focussed  attention  on  a  drop 
in  newspapers’  share  of  co-op  money. 
Newspapers  still  have  79%  but  this  is  6% 
less  than  five  years  ago  while  tv  and 
radio  co-op  has  increased. 

One  suggestion  was  to  pay  commis¬ 
sion  on  co-op  ads  to  newsletters  which 
inform  the  ad  executives  of  co-op  pro¬ 
grams.  Bloom  said  there  has  been  a  rapid 
turnover  of  co-op  coordinators  in  Florida 
and  it  has  become  difficult  to  maintain  a 
current  listing  of  co-op  programs. 

— The  most  exotic  idea  came  from 
across  the  Atlantic.  K.  J.  Gaskell,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  Liverpool 
(England)  Daily  Press,  told  how  special 
edition  sales  increased  through  the  use 
of  window  and  store  displays  in  local  re¬ 
tailers’  shops. 

The  special  editions  concentrating  on 
Liverpool’s  recent  soccer  team  world 
championship  victory  and  a  visit  by  the 
Queen,  sold  out  because  of  the  retailers’ 
cooperation  with  the  newspaper. 

Business-media 
seminar  scheduled 

The  relationship  between  “free  enter¬ 
prise  and  free  press”  will  be  explored 
during  Business  and  the  Media:  A  Na¬ 
tional  Symposium,  September  7-9,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Georgia  State  University 
Chair  of  Private  Enterprise.  More  than 
20  persons  in  business  and  the  media  will 
speak  during  the  three-day  meeting.  For 
more  information  on  the  three-day  prog¬ 
ram  contact  the  Chair  of  Private  Enter¬ 
prise,  P.O.  Box  340,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30301 
or  call  (404)  658-3400. 
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Test  marketing 
guide  prepared 
for  brand  mgrs. 

In-store  product  research  and  focus 
group  testing  are  among  the  services  of¬ 
fered  through  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune  in  a  new  test  mar¬ 
keting  guide — the  Market  Test  Survival 
Kit. 

Designed  for  brand  managers  and 
other  product  marketers,  the  32-page 
“survival  kit”  provides  a  detailed  look  at 
the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  market. 
Checkpoints  in  the  kit  cover: 

•  Demographic  and  market  profiles  of 
the  10-county  metro,  40-county  ADI  and 
Upper  Midwest  region. 

•  Media  inventory. 

•  Channels  of  distribution,  including 
sales,  market  share,  advertising,  maps 
and  profiles  of  major  buying  factors. 

“The  most  expensive  product  test  is 
the  one  that  produces  failure,”  cautions 
Glenn  Knoblauch,  food  advertising 
specialist  for  the  Star  and  Tribune.  New 
product  success,  Knoblauch  states*  can 
depend  heavily  on  Minneapolis  news¬ 
paper  support — through  research,  media 
dominance  and  efficiency,  trade  and 
market  know-how. 

Retirement  monthly 
wins  SDX  citation 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists,  has  recognized  Senior 
World  newspaper  for  “best  enterprise  re-  • 
porting”  for  the  1976  calendar  year,  in  a 
competition  in  San  Diego  County  open  to 
all  newspapers  in  ceremonies  on  June  12, 
1977. 

The  award  cited  Senior  World’s  inves¬ 
tigative  series  on  Medicare  supplement 
insurance  available  to  senior  citizens  in 
California,  and  which  enumerated  com¬ 
panies  and  policies  which  were  paying 
benefits  below  state  regulations. 

The  series  in  late  1976  brought  official 
recognition  from  the  California  Insurance 
Commissioner,  caused  statewide  hear¬ 
ings  in  the  area  of  Medicare  supplement 
insurance  for  senior  citizens,  and 
triggered  the  development  of  new  stan¬ 
dards  now  in  development  for  the  insur¬ 
ance  product  line.  The  new  regulations 
are  expected  to  provide  better  coverage 
for  the  senior  citizens,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  welcomed  by  the  most  reputable 
of  insurance  companies. 

Senior  World’s  editor  and  publisher. 
Len  Hansen,  and  managing  editor,  Mary 
Wampler,  authored  the  series. 

Senior  World  is  a  monthly  publication 
read  by  more  than  150,000  active  older 
adults  in  San  Diego  County.  Editorial  and 
business  offices  are  at  4425  Cass  Street, 
San  Diego. 
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Digital^  new  on-line  Classified  Management 
System.  It  can  save  you  time  and 
money  on  every  classified  ad  you  write. 


Now  there's  CMS- 11.  A 
Classified  Management  System 
that  delivers  faster  service  and 
lower  costs  in  less  time  than 
any  other  system  you  can  buy. 

With  CMS- 11,  there's  no 
rekeyboarding.  So  there  are  no 
orders  to  lose.  No  slip-ups  to 
make.  No  deadlines  to  miss. 
When  your  customers  call  on 
you,  your  people  call  on 
CMS- 11.  Instantly,  your  class 
ad  form  appears  on  the  video 
screen.  Your  people  simply  fill 
out  the  form  by  filling  in  the 
blanks,  and  CMS- 11  does  the 
rest.  It  automatically  routes  the 
ad  from  ad  taker  to  credit  to 
copy  control,  checking  for  er¬ 
rors  along  the  way.  At  the  same 
time,  CMS- 11  stores  the  infor¬ 
mation  so  you  can  use  it  for 
customer  billing,  management 
reporting,  personnel  sched¬ 
uling,  cost  breakdowns,  etc. 

And  CMS-11  is  as  fast  as  it 


is  efficient.  In  fact,  your  people 
can  take  orders,  check  credit, 
make  changes  and  quote  prices 
while  your  customer  is  on  the 
phone.  What's  more,  you  can 
use  CMS-11  with  Digital's 
TMS-11  —  giving  you  the  most 
powerful  classified  and  text 
management  system  you  can 
buy.  With  all  the  local  support 
service  and  training  you'd 
expect  from  one  of  the  world's 
largest  computer  companies. 

So  if  you're  looking  for  a 


sure  way  to  get  more  out  of 
your  class  ad  department,  put 
CMS-11  in  it.  For  details,  write 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 
Graphic  Arts  Group,  5  Flag¬ 
stone  Drive,  Hudson,  New 
Hampshire  03051.  European 
headquarters:  81  route  de 
I'Aire,  1211  Geneva  26.  Tel: 

42  79  50.  In  Canada:  Digital 
Equipment  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

BDIDDSD 


^Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  Graphic  Arts  Group,  5  Flagston^ 
j  Drive,  Hudson,  New  Hamphire  03051.  | 

I  I'd  like  to  know  more  about  CMS- 11 .  Send  me  your  brochure.  □  | 
I  can't  wait.  Have  a  representative  call.  □  . 

Name _ Title  _ , 


Company . 
Address  _ 


Phone 


Social  worker 
ruled  a  non¬ 
public  figure 

By  Pat  Bible 

The  Tennessee  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Knoxville  overturned  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Jack  R.  Musick’s  dismissal  of  a 
libel  suit  against  the  Johnson  City 
Press-Chronicle. 

The  unanimous  opinion,  written  by 
Presiding  Judge  James  W.  Parrott,  states 
that  Sherry  L.  Verran,  a  former  Carter 
County  social  worker  about  whom  the 
newspaper  carried  1 1  stories  concerning 
her  activities  in  her  capacity  as  a 
government  employe,  did  not  fall  into  the 
category  of  “public  official.” 

Musick  dismissed  the  case  by  ruling 
that  the  newspaper  had  the  right  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  articles  and  was  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitu¬ 
tion  because  Miss  Verran  was  a  “public 
official.” 

The  Court  of  Appeals  said:  “Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  hold  that  Verran  was  not  a 
public  official  and,  consequently.  Defen¬ 
dants  were  not  entitled  to  First  Amend¬ 
ment  protection.” 

The  decision  states  that  Miss  Verran 
will  be  allowed  a  trial  to  determine  if  she 


is  entitled  to  either  compensatory  or 
punitive  damages. 

The  stories  were  published  during  the 
period  of  July  6  to  September  3,  1975. 
Reporters  Joe  Ledford  and  Benny  Pat¬ 
rick  reported  Mrs.  Mary  Tolley’s  allega¬ 
tion  that  Verran,  a  welfare  department 
worker,  was  requiring  her  to  submit  to 
sterilization  in  order  to  regain  custody  of 
her  children,  who  had  been  removed 
from  the  Tolley  home  for  alleged  abuse 
and  neglect. 

Verran  sought  $250,000  in  actual  dam¬ 
ages  for  “damage  to  her  reputation  and 
credibility  in  her  position  of  employ- 


Steve  Sohmer,  president  of  a  produc¬ 
tion  company  bearing  his  name  and 
former  vicepresident  and  creative  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  joined  CBS-tv  network  on  Fri¬ 
day  (July  1)  as  vicepresident  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion. 

Sohmer,  whose  production  company 
produces  marketing  films  and  other 
promotional  tools  for  some  30  newspaper 
clients,  will  remain  affiliated  with  Steve 
Sohmer,  Inc.  He  will  take  on  the  new 
title  of  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
operating  officer. 

A  new  president  was  to  be  named  to 


ment,  medical  treatment  she  had  to  ob¬ 
tain  as  a  result  of  the  mental  distress  and 
anxiety  imposed  upon  her  by  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  defendants’  defamatory 
publication,  for  loss  of  her  employ¬ 
ment.” 

Verran’ s  original  suit  asked  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $500,000  in  punitive  damages, 
stating  that  Ledford  and  Patrick  were 
malicious  and  negligent  in  handling  the 
story. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  stated  that  be¬ 
fore  any  damages  are  awarded,  a  “trial 
on  the  merits”  must  prove  the  allega¬ 
tions. 


replace  Sohmer  this  week.  Meanwhile, 
Ray  Stone,  creative  manager  at  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  will 
leave  July  15  to  join  Steve  Sohmer,  Inc. 
as  vicepresident  and  creative  director. 
The  production  company  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  to  a  full  time  staff  of  14  people, 
according  to  Sohmer.  It  has  a  full  time 
staff  of  11  now. 

Steve  Sohmer,  Inc.  is  currently  working 
on  marketing  presentations  “of  one  kind 
or  another”  for  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  according  to  Sohmer. 

In  his  new  job,  Sohmer  will  be  in 
charge  of  all  on-air  advertising  and 
promotion  at  CBS-tv  network;  all  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  other  print  ads  run 
by  the  network;  and  all  other  aspects  of 
network  promotion. 

“You  can  expect  some  unusual 
moves — some  novel  ideas  for  newspaper  - 
use  by  CBS-tv,”  Sohmer  told  E  &  P. 
“My  new  position  with  CBS  will  give 
those  newspaper  people  that  I’ve  been 
calling  on  over  the  years  for  business  to 
call  on  me  to  get  some  business,”  he 
said. 

Stone  was  one  of  the  top  creative 
people  in  the  Newspaper  Bureau’s  crea¬ 
tive  department.  Working  under  Hank 
Simons,  it  was  Stone  who  was  primarily 
responsible  for  creating  the  Bureau’s 
major  presentation  aimed  at  picking  up 
retail  ad  business  for  newspapers — 
“Report  to  the  Top.” 

Stone  has  a  broad  background  in  crea¬ 
tive  writing  and  promotion  for  newspap¬ 
ers  and  magazines. 

He  began  his  career  with  This  Week 
magazine  in  1951  and  was  named  promo¬ 
tion  director  in  1%3.  From  1%9  to  1971, 
he  was  with  the  Newspaper  1  sales  or¬ 
ganization.  He  joined  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  in  1972  when  News¬ 
paper  1  was  merged  into  the  bureau. 

At  Steve  Sohmer,  Inc.,  Stone  will 
work  with  the  production  company’s 
other  vicepresident  and  creative  director 
Irv  Kornblau,  who  is  also  a  former 
employee  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau. 
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^^You  Can't  Build  A  Reputation 
On  What  You  Are  Going  To  Do." 


— Henry  Ford 


We've  built  our  reputation  on  accomplishment.  Since 
1964,  Ron  Curtis  &  Company  has  been  filling  key  posi¬ 
tions  within  the  communications  industry.  Our  clients 
have  come  to  know  us  as  the  company  that  finds  people 
"who  make  things  happen!"  For  a  confidential  discus¬ 
sion  of  your  company's  requirements,  call  Lee  Hague  at 
312-693-6171. 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company 
O'Hare  Plaza 
5725  East  River  Road 
Chicago,  IL  60631 


Executive  Recruitment 
Specialists  in  the  newspa- 
perand  communications 
Industries. 


Steve  Sohmer  joins  CBS-tv; 
lures  Stone  from  Ad  Bureau 
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Here’s  why. 

This  year’s  biggest  colleetive  bargaining  sessions 
are  now  underway  between  the  Communications 


Workers  of  America  and  the  Bell  System  and  other 

units  of  AT&T.  dustries  whose  computers  depend  on  telephone  lines 


As  a  responsible  national  union,  we  know  the  fo  transmit  their  data. 


public  has  a  big  stake  in  the  outcome.  That’s  why  we 
requested,  and  got,  an  early  start  on  negotiations.  We 
were  determined  to  take  every  reasonable  step  to 
reach  a  peaceful  agreement. 

That  is  still  our  goal. 

But  our  present  contract  expires  on  August  6.  And 
in  the  early  rounds  of  bargaining,  the  industry 
adopted  a  hard  line  position  against  what  we  consid¬ 
ered  very  reasonable  proposals. 

Time  is  short.  We  think  you,  as  telephone  users, 
should  be  aware  of  the  situation  and  the  potential 
consequences. 

In  the  unfortunate  event  of  a  strike,  we’re  not 
saying  you  couldn’t  dial  a  number.  But  we  are  saying 
that  in  the  first  month  of  a  national  telephone  strike, 
five  million  homes  and  businesses  in  need  of  new  in¬ 
stallations  or  repairs  would  go  on  a  long  waiting  list 
for  service. 

We  are  saying  that  preventive  maintenance  would 
not  be  done.  And  that  telephone  workers  would  not  be 
there  to  handle  the  145  million  long  distance  calls  a 
month  that  require  operator  help.  And  that  continuity 
of  service  would  be  endangered  for  the  scores  of  in- 


Effect  On  The  Economy 

The  national  economy  would  lose  $720  million  the 
first  month  in  unpaid  and  unspent  wages.  In  fact,  a 
strike  at  all  of  the  Bell  System  entities  that  will  be  in 
collective  bargaining  negotiations  this  summer  would 
represent  the  largest  work  stoppage  in  the  nation’s 
history. 

Again,  we  are  hopeful  of  achieving  a  reasonable 
contract  without  a  work  stoppage. 

Our  proposals  are  well  within  our  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity— which  is  more  than  double  the  average  for 
all  industry. 

We  only  want  what  we  have  earned,  and  our 
share  of  what  we  have  helped  AT&T  earn. 


f 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


PARADE  SENIOR  EDI-  AD  MANAGER  CHANGES 
TOR — Walter  Anderson,  — Walter  L.  Holt,  Jr.  is 

former  editor  and  general  the  new  national  advertis- 

manager  of  the  White  ing  manager  for  the  Phil- 

Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter  D/s-  adelphia  Evening  and  Sun- 

patch,  moves  to  senior  day  Bulletin,  succeeding 

editor  of  Parade  Publico-  John  Durkin,  who  joins  the 

tions,  Inc.  Prior  to  joining  sales  staff  of  Million  Mar- 

the  newspaper  in  1975,  ket  Newspapers,  Inc.,  New 

Anderson  had  been  editor  York.  Holt  has  been  in 

and  general  manager  of  the  both  retail  and  national  ad- 

New  Rochelle  (N.Y.)  Stan-  vertising  since  joining  the 

dard  Star  for  a  year.  In  Bulletin  in  1971.  Earlier  he 

1969-73,  he  was  as-  was  in  management  posi- 

sociated  with  Westchester  tions  with  the  Reuben  Don- 

Rockland  Newspapers,  nelley  Corporation  and 

White  Plains,  moving  up  Metromedia,  Inc.  Durkin, 

from  police  reporter  to  with  the  Bulletin  since 

managing  editor,  news  1972,  formerly  was  on  the 

bureau.  Since  1970  he  has  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 

received  individually  and  Chicago  Tribune  and  MMM, 

shared  more  than  30  na-  Inc.,  in  Chicago, 

tional  and  state  journalism 
awards. 

David  C.  Hkni.ey,  chairman  of  the 
journalism  department.  University  of 


NAMED  BUREAU  CHIEF  TO  PHILADELPHIA— Wil- 
— Andrew  J.  Glass,  White  liam  Broom,  Washington 

House  correspondent  for  bureau  chief  of  Ridder  Pub- 
Cox  newspapers,  becomes  lications,  has  been  named 
chief  of  the  Cox  Wash-  director  of  public  affairs  for 
ington  bureau  July  31,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
succeeding  David  Kraslow,  and  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
who  has  been  named  pub-  News.  He  has  been  bureau 

lisher  of  the  Miami  News,  a  chief  and  columnist  in  the 

Cox  newspaper.  Glass  capital  for  Ridder  News- 

joined  the  Cox  bureau  in  paperssince1971,continu- 

April  of  1 974,  a  month  after  ing  after  the  merger  of 

its  founding.  Following  Yale  Knight  Newspapers  Inc. 

graduation  with  honors  in  and  Ridder  Publications, 

history.  Glass  worked  for  the  Earlier  Broom  was  editor 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Jour-  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 

nal-Courier  and  then  moved  Independent  and  Press- 

to  the  New  York  Herald  Telegram,  Washington  cor- 

Tribune  in  financial  news.  respondent  for  Ridder 

He  subsequently  was  a  con-  Newspapers  and  Sunday 

gressional  correspondent  editor  of  the  San  Jose 

and  political  reporter  in  the  (Calif.)  Mercury.  In  1975, 

Herald  Tribune's  Washing-  he  served  as  president  of 

ton  bureau  and  spent  two  the  National  Press  Club, 
years  on  the  Washington 
Post. 


Wyoming,  and  Curtis  W.  Tuck,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalism — 
resigned  to  become  co-publishers  and 
co-owners  of  the  weekly  Laliontan  Val¬ 
ley  News  in  Fallon,  Nevada. 

*  *  * 

Wii.i.iE  K.  Fri  ar,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Review,  official  magazine 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company — named 
press  officer  for  the  Panama  Canal. 


Lou  Cannon — appointed  chief  of  the 
Washington  Post’s  bureau  in  Los 
Angeles  effective  July  11.  Cannon,  with 
the  Post  since  1972,  most  recently  has 
been  covering  politics  and  the  White 
House. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Berryhilu — appointed  classified 
ad  manager  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Daily  Courier,  Conroe,  Texas. 


Sander  Vanocur,  since  July,  1975, 
television  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post — named  a  vicepresident  of  ABC 
News  with  responsibility  for  political  and 
investigative  reporting.  Vanocur  joins 
ABC  later  this  month,  based  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

*  ♦  * 

Jack  W.  Zimmerman — named  assistant 
to  the  executive  editor  of  the  Gannett 
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♦  ♦  * 

Ken  Kilbert — to  news  staff  of  the 
Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times  Recorder  as  a 
reporter-photographer.  He  is  a  1977 
graduate  of  Bethany  (W.Va.)  College. 
He  succeeds  Ross  Brown,  who  retired 
after  32  years  with  the  newspaper. 

*  *  ♦ 

Gh  ees  R.  Champagne,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel  Company — awarded  the 
Bob  McCabe  Silver  Medal  Award  by  the 
Greater  Knoxville  Advertising  Club  for 
contributions  to  advertising  and  civic 
and  community  projects. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  Finkeer — appointed  Chicago 
sales  manager  for  Branham,  newspaper 
sales. 


Rochester  Newspapers.  He  formerly 
was  assistant  managing  editor  for  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  and  Times-Union. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jerry  A.  Babcock — appointed  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citi¬ 
zen.  He  is  a  1974  Purdue  University 
graduate  and  former  motor  route  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Lafayette  Journal  and 
Courier. 

*  *  * 

C.  Raymond  Huesart.  president  of  the 
New  York  Times  Foundation — to  retire 
July  31  at  the  mandatory  age  of  65.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Fred  M.  Heching- 
ER,  member  of  the  Times  editorial  board. 
Hulsart  has  been  with  the  Times  since 
1953. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


McCollow 


AAaier 


Abert 


Heyse 


EXECUTIVE  CHANGES  IN  MILWAUKEE— Major  changes 
in  top  management  of  The  Journal  Company  and  of  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  its  principal  subsidiary  which  publishes  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  include  Irwin 
Maier  relinquishing  his  post  as  chairman  of  the  board  to  be 
succeeded  by  Donald  B.  Abert,  who  has  been  president  of 
each  company  and  publisher  of  the  Journal.  Thomas  J. 
McCollow  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  and  vice  chairman  (a  new  position)  of  Newspapers, 
Inc.  Warren  J.  Heyse  has  been  elected  executive  senior 
vicepresident  of  both  companies  and  publisher  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Maier,  77,  remains  a  corporate  director  and  continues  as 
editorial  adviser  to  the  two  newspapers.  Francis  D.  Kelly,  a 
senior  vicepresident  and  business  manager  of  The  Journal 
Company,  has  been  elected  executive  vicepresident  and 
continues  as  business  manager  of  Newspapers,  Inc. 


MOVES  TO  ROCHESTER— 
Peter  L.  Stegner,  manager 
of  the  Chicago  and  Detroit 
offices  of  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Sales,  has 
been  named  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Gannett 
Rochester  Newspapers. 
Stegner  replaces  James  E. 
McKearney,  Jr.,  who  has 
joined  the  Kansas  City  Star 
Co.  as  vicepresident  of  mar¬ 
keting.  Before  joining  Gan¬ 
nett,  Stegner  served  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Laf- 
eyette  (Ind.)  Journal  &  Cour¬ 
ier  from  1973  to  1976  and 
before  was  in  advertising 
at  the  Washington  Star. 


Jack  Dykr,  co-publisher  of  the  E/ Pali.  A.  Kei.ly.  a  Providence  (R.l.) 
Tribune — is  the  new  president  of  the  Ok-  Journal  reporter  for  48  years — appointed 
lahoma  Press  Association.  He  succeeds  special  assistant  to  the  state  director  of 
Larry  H  ammer,  publisher  of  the  Er/Z/  i  /Vir  transportation,  Wendall  J.  Flanders. 
Republican,  Cherokee  Messeiif^er  di  Re-  *  *  * 

publican  and  Jc/  Visitor.  Dyer's  family  Dan  Hon  man — named  new  advertising 

has  published  the  El  Reno  Tribune  since  sales  development  manager  for  Knight 
1944.  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the 

*  *  *  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and  Charlotte 

Steven  C.  Samer,  news  editor  of  the  Hoffman  joined  Knight  in  1973. 

Beaver  Dam  (Wise.)  Daily  Citizen  — 
named  editor.  He  succeeds  Bii  i  Con¬ 
nors,  co-publisher  with  Jim  Conley,  who 
also  held  the  position  as  editor. 


Ted  F.  Coleman — to  the  Greenshariz 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Review  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  replacing  Joe  Iarlssi,  who  leaves 
the  newspaper  to  form  his  own  firm. 
Coleman  has  been  with  the  Beaver 
County  Times  as  manager  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  and  earlier  was  with  the  Times' 
affiliated  newspapers.  Backs  County 
Courier-Times  and  the  Uniontown 
Herald-Standard.  He  has  taught  classes 
in  marketing  and  retailing  at  Beaver 
County  Community  College. 


Davto  H.  Jacobs — appointed  real  es¬ 
tate  columnist  for  Providence  (R.l.) 
Sunday  Journal. 


John  D.  Ortbai — appointed  manager 
of  publications  for  the  Chicago  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Tourism  Bureau,  Inc.  He  has 
been  a  public  information  officer  for  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Business  and 
Economic  Development,  and  was  editor 
of  Illinois  Horizons. 


SiEVEN  E.  Brown,  political  editor  of 
Paddock  Publications.  Arlington 
Heights,  III. — appointed  the  firm's  first 
full-time  Springfield  correspondent.  The 
new  capital  bureau  will  provide  coverage 
of  Illinois  government  for  the  Paddock 
Corporation's  nine  daily  and  six  weekly 
newspapers. 


CiiRisioBiiER  Pritcheh,  general  news 
filing  editor  for  Reuters  in  New  York — 
appointed  Peking  correspondent  effec¬ 
tive  in  September. 


Rico  Peirocelii.  former  Boston  Red 
Sox  infielder — writing  a  column  for  Bo.v- 
ton  Herald-American.  traveling  with  the 
team. 


New  roles  for  two  executives  in  the 
financial  division  of  Gannett  Company. 
Inc.,  have  been  announced:  L\rry  F. 
Mu  I  ER.  director  of  business  analysis  and 
planning — to  controller,  and  Roberi  A. 
Eisenbraln,  controller — to  director  of 
tax  planning  and  audit,  a  new  position. 
Miller  began  his  financial  management 
career  with  Federated  Publications 
which  merged  with  Gannett  in  1971.  and 
Eisenbraun  joined  Gannett  in  1966  as  an 
auditor. 
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Appointments  at  the  Durham  (N.C.) 
Herald  and  Sun  include:  Gerai  d  Wie 
ii\Ms.  former  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager — to  sales  development  coordinator. 
WiiiiNM  L.  McCormkk — to  general  ad¬ 
vertising  and  special  assignments  man¬ 
ager.  Euii  Ni  H.  Moore,  Jr. — from  retail 
manager  to  sales  manager.  C.  C. 
Ml  I  noi  l  AND  Jr.,  former  classified  man¬ 
ager — to  sales  supervisor,  and  Poi  1 1 
Mims — classified  office  manager. 
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Students  toil 
for  unpublish 
laboratory  daily 


The  newsroom  clock  is  moving  to  11 
a.m.  and  the  reporter  on  the  day's  lead 
story  is  still  on  the  phone  getting  up¬ 
dates.  A  reporter  has  just  called  the  desk 
from  City  Hall  with  word  of  a  possible 
late-breaking  development  and  the  wire 
editor  signals  that  all  the  expected  stories 
from  the  national  and  international  front 
are  in.  At  the  copy  desk,  the  editor  is 
slugging  a  new  lead  and  a  copyreader  is 
cussing  softly  under  her  breath. 

A  typical  day  in  a  daily  newsroom — 
with  one  difference.  This  newspaper  will 
never  be  printed.  It  will  involve  repor¬ 
ters.  editors  and  photographers  doing 
their  daily  beats,  dummying,  writing 
their  stories  on  the  latest  Hendrix  video 
writer  equipment,  getting  justified  gal¬ 
leys.  pasting  up.  Everything  except  put¬ 
ting  it  on  the  camera  and  letting  the  pres¬ 
ses  roll. 

The  stories  are  real,  gathered  from 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  beats.  The  reporters, 
editors  and  staff  of  the  Newlioiise  Times 
publishes  four  days  a  week  for  six  weeks 
in  a  newspaper  workshop  guided  by 
Prof.  John  D.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  department  of  the  S.l. 


Arhey  D.  Cohen  (left)  and  Ji 


lim  O'Hara  finish  the  layout  on  another  edition  of  the 
Newhouse  Times.  (Photo  by  Jim  Michalowski) 

)1  of  Public  Communica-  fered  by  Syracuse  University.  “It  is  the 
University,  and  Samuel  capstone  of  the  writing  and  editing 
,  assistant  professor  of  course  in  the  masters  program,”  Mitch- 
former  managing  editor  ell  explained.  He  and  Kennedy  function 
\ .Y .)  Citizen-Advertiser,  as  managing  editors  and  mentors,  riding 
Jents — 13  master's  de-  herd  on  their  staff  and  observing  strict 
md  one  senior — are  tak-  deadlines  in  the  best  newsroom  tradi- 
first  such  workshop  of-  tions. 

Mitchell  believes  it  is  the  only  laborat¬ 
ory  situation  where  “we  are  going  from 
scratch  to  camera-ready  on  a  daily 
basis.”  The  Newhouse  Times  actually 
consists  of  page  one  and  a  split  page  but 
students  are  already  asking  to  add 
another  page  to  the  broadsheet  and,  by 
the  time  the  course  ends  June  30,  they 
may  be  putting  together  a  complete 
four-page  daily  newspaper. 

The  experience,  Mitchell  and  Ken¬ 
nedy  say,  is  invaluable  for  students  who 
plan  to  enter  the  newspaper  field.  “They 
can  handle  and  appreciate  all  aspects  of 
the  job,  even  though  their  own  job,  when 
they  move  into  the  outside  world,  may 
actually  end  in  the  newsroom,”  Mitchell 
said.  The  students  rotate  beats  on  a 
three-day  basis,  moving  from  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter,  through  wire  editor 
(using  the  school's  own  UPI  printer)  to 
copy  desk,  city  editor,  special  reporter 
and  layout  people.  They  cover  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  police  beat,  city  hall,  the  courts,  the 
SU  campus  and  other  stories  as  war¬ 
ranted,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  they 
are  actually  putting  togethera  newspaper. 

They  receive  help  with  their  photos 
from  the  journalism  photography  class 
taught  by  Frank  Hoy,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor,  public  communications.  Mitchell 
also  noted  the  “excellent  cooperation: 
the  students  receive  from  the  Syracuse 
Herald-Journal  whose  reporters  are  “of 
great  help”  when  they  encounter  student 
reporters  on  the  job. 
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Announcing 
the  formation  of 


&  COMPANY 


. .  .the  only  executive  search  firm  specializing 
exclusively  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

As  President  and  Executive  Vice-President  of 
another  firm,  Carl  Youngs  and  Mike  Walker  have 
become  the  leading  experts  for  executive  recruit¬ 
ment  in  the  newspaper  field.  With  their  more 
than  twelve  years  experience,  they  invite 
newspaper  executives  to  contact  them  and  discuss 
any  recruitment  needs  on  a  confidential  basis. 


Y////r7j.  ffc/cAr/’ 

/&  COMPANY 

Chicago  O'Hare  International  Transportation  Center 
Suite  103-6300  River  Road  •  Rosemont.  Illinois  60018 

(312)  693-7021 
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.Steel 

Issues 


Energy. 

the  need 

to  conserve  and 

develop 


Issues  of  growing  con 
to  industry... and  how 
they  look  to  us 


Bethlehem  and  the  steel  industry 
are  as  deeply  affected  by  problems 
of  national  significance  as  are  indi¬ 
viduals  in  our  society— and  often  on 
a  more  intense  scale. 

The  next  few  years  will  continue 
to  be  critical  for  the  steel  industry. 
That's  why  we’ve  set  in  motion  at 
Bethlehem  a  program  to  identify 
key  issues  affecting  our  operations, 
to  investigate  and  document  their 
impact,  and  to  organize  efforts  to  do 
something  about  them. 

The  program  currently  focuses 
on  six  issues:  energy,  environment, 
capital  formation,  business  concen¬ 
tration,  government  over-regu¬ 
lation,  and  imports. 

Let’s  consider  them,  one  by  one. 


Government  agencies.  Congres¬ 
sional  committees,  business  man¬ 
agement,  foundations,  and  other 
public  and  private  groups  are 
working  to  develop  a  national 
energy  policy. 

How  that  policy  is  eventually 
shaped  will  have  considerable  im¬ 
pact  on  Bethlehem’s  operating  costs. 

Steelmaking,  by  its  nature,  is  an 
energy-intensive  industry.  More  than 
75  percent  of  the  energy  used  by 
Bethlehem  comes  from  coal,  10  per¬ 
cent  from  oil,  about  9  percent  from 
natural  gas,  and  5  percent  from 
purchased  electric  power  and  other 
sources. 

Advances  in  technology  and  con¬ 
servation  efforts  have  brought 
about  a  dramatic  decrease  in  the 
energy  needed  to  make  a  ton  of  fin¬ 
ished  steel.  Energy  consumption 
has  dropped  from  well  over  40  mil¬ 
lion  BTUs  per  ton  in  the  1950s  to 
close  to  30  million  BTUs  per  ton 
today. 

Among  the  energy  problems  fac¬ 
ing  Bethlehem,  and  American  in¬ 
dustry  in  general,  are:  the  lack  of 
effective  national  policies  to  stimu¬ 
late  domestic  production  of  gas,  oil, 
and  coal;  the  declining  availability 
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of  natural  gas  for  industrial  use; 
and  the  risk  of  another  Mideast 
oil  embargo. 

In  dealing  with  these  problems, 
Bethlehem  is  committed  to  a  volun¬ 
tary  program  of  eliminating  waste 
in  all  types  and  forms  of  energy  con¬ 
sumption  at  all  of  its  plants  and 
operations. 

We  support  deregulation  of 
prices  for  natural  gas.  We  encour¬ 
age  maximum  use  of  free  market 
forces  as  opposed  to  government 
regulation  or  allocation.  And  we 
believe  the  potential  reserves  of  oil 
and  gas,  off  the  East  Coast  of  the 
U.S.,  must  be  tapped  to  reduce 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Our 
objective  is  to  promote  policies  by 
industry  and  by  government  that 
will  insure  adequate  supplies  of 
energy  at  all  times. 

The  use  of  metallurgical  coal  for 
purposes  other  than  steelraaking  is 
a  waste  of  a  precious  resource.  To 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  metal¬ 
lurgical  coal  for  steelmaking,  Beth¬ 
lehem  supports  efforts  to  develop 
new  sources  of  low-sulfur  coal  for 
power  plants  and  to  limit  exports  of 
metallurgical  coal  during  periods 
of  short  supply. 

Limitations  must  not  be  placed 
on  the  surface  mining  of  coal,  al¬ 
though  reasonable  environmental 
practices  to  restore  surface-mined 
lands  to  usable  condition  should  be 
enforced. 

Over  the  long  haul,  nuclear 
energy  is  the  most  promising  al¬ 
ternative  for  relieving  the  nations 
dependence  on  fossil  fuels.  Pro¬ 
grams  should  be  implemented  now 
to  reduce  unwarranted  delays  in 
the  construction  and  siting  of  nu¬ 
clear  power  plants. 


En\lromnent: 

the  search  for  workable  solutions 


trol  equipment,  cut  drastically  into 
funds  needed  to  improve  or  expand 
production  facilities  and  provide 
job  opportunities. 

We  believe  that  old  fecilities  with 
a  limited  life  should  be  permitted 
to  operate  under  less  stringent  reg¬ 
ulations  for  a  limited  period  if  air- 
quality  standards  can  be  met  in  the 
area  in  which  the  facilities  are 
located. 

It  is  also  our  feeling  that  industry 
should  be  allowed  under  federal 
tax  laws  to  write  off  expenditures 
for  pollution  control  facilities,  which 
are  non-income  producing,  imme¬ 
diately  or  over  such  other  period 
as  the  taxpayer  elects  rather  than 
over  the  longer  periods  established 
for  productive  facilities. 

Bethlehem’s  objective  is  to  find 
workable  solutions  that  strike  a 
reasonable  balance  between  envi¬ 
ronmental  and  economic  concerns. 
We  are,  also  attempting  to  develop 
greater  public  understanding  of  the 
tradeoffs  called  for  in  evaluating 
environmental  concerns  against  the 
realities  of  jobs  and  practical 
economies. 


Bethlehem  Steel  and  industry 
generally  are  faced  with  the  costly 
problem  of  meeting  mandated  envi¬ 
ronmental  quality  control  dead¬ 
lines  and  regulations.  Bethlehem 
has  already  spent  about  8400  mil¬ 
lion  for  environmental  control 
equipment  at  its  v'arious  oper¬ 
ations.  We  project  spending  more 
than  8700  million  in  the  next  five 
years.  Annual  operating  costs  are 
currently  estimated  at  about  850 
million  just  to  operate  and  maintain 
existing  environmental  equipment. 

Some  pollution-control  laws  and 
r^ulations  are  overly  strict  in  terms 
of  achieving  or  maintaining  water 
and  air  quality  standards  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  public  health.  Exces¬ 
sively  stringent  requirements  ulti¬ 
mately  result  in  higher  prices,  the 
sacrifice  of  jobs,  and  loss  of  products 
and  processes— without  commen¬ 
surate  increase  in  environmental 
benefits. 

Current  regulations  and  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  would  severely 
limit  expansion  of  steelmaking  fa¬ 
cilities  at  existing  plants  and  at 
new  sites.  And  capital  investments 
of  the  size  needed 
to  meet  environ-  ^ 

mental  require- 
ments,  as  well  as  < 
the  operating  costs^^^^^iJsSM^ 

mental  con-  1  A 
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Government 

over-r^ulation; 

a  growing 
problem 
for  everyone 


Imports; 

how  seriously  do 
they  aflfect  the 
economy? 


Understandably,  as  more  and 
more  private  decisions  become 
subject  to  control  by  government, 
the  power  of  the  state  increases 
while  the  rights  of  individual  com¬ 
panies  and  citizens  decrease. 

Bethlehem’s  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem  include:  (1)  making  the 
public  aware  of  the  effects  of  over¬ 
regulation  on  the  individual  citizen, 
the  business  community,  and  the 
economy;  (2)  supporting  efforts  on 
regulatory  reform;  (3)  seeking  to 
make  specific  changes  in  legisla¬ 
tion  or  regulatory  procedure  in 
areas  vital  to  Bethlehem:  and  (4)  re¬ 
placing  adversary  relationships 
between  business  and  govem'ment 
with  increased  cooperation. 


Steel  imports  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  U.S.  economy. 

Some  steel-producing  coun¬ 
tries— through  subsidies  or  other 
inducements— encourage  expan¬ 
sion  of  their  exports  of  steel  to  the 
detriment  of  the  U.S.  and  other 
steel-producing  nations. 

Sudden  surges  in  the  amount  of 
steel  imported  into  this  country  at 
artificially  low  prices  adversely  af¬ 
fect  the  earnings  performance  of 
domestic  steelmakers.  Reduced 
earnings,  in  turn,  lower  the  indus¬ 
try’s  ability  to  generate  capital  for 
replacement  and  expansion. 

Adoption  of  international  rules 
of  fair  trade,  including  temporary 
safeguards  to  prevent  short-term 
market  disruptions,  would  help  to 
moderate  erratic  cycles  in  world 
steel  trade. 

Q)nsiderable  progress  has  been 
made  over  the  last  decade  in  the 
area  of  international  fair  trade 
practices.  This  progress  must  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  good  of  the  U.S. 
economy. 


Bethlehem  believes  that  ’ousi- 
ness  and  the  U.S.  economy  as  a 
whole  are  subjected  to  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  regulation  by  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Growing  involvement  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  marketplace  and  in  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  is  creating  higher  costs, 
less  productivity,  and  fewer  goods 
and  services. 

Slow  procedures,  overlapping 
jurisdictions,  conflicting  inter¬ 
pretations,  and  lack  of  account¬ 
ability  on  the  part  of  regulatory 
agencies  all  play  a  role  in  ham¬ 
pering  the  effectiveness  of  busi¬ 
ness  activities. 


Bethlehem 


Capital 

formation: 

where  will  we  get  the  money 
to  expand? 


It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  acquire 
the  raw  materials  of  steelmaking— 
iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone.  And  it 
takes  a  lot  of  money  to  buy  the  fur¬ 
naces,  mills,  and  other  facilities 
used  to  make  steel,  and  to  install 
nonproductive  pollution  controls  at 
all  of  our  operations. 

Economic  analysts  foresee  a  de¬ 
mand  in  this  country  by  1985  for  30 
million  net  tons  of  added  raw  steel¬ 
making  capacity.  That’s  a  lot  of 
steel.  And  gearing  up  to  produce 
that  added  tonnage  will  provide 
work  for  a  lot  of  people. 

It  will  cost  the  steel  industry 
over  85  billion  a  year  to  add  that 
new  steelmaking  capacity,  to  main¬ 
tain  or  replace  existing  equipment 
and  facilities,  and  to  install  com¬ 
pulsory  environmental  equipment. 
In  all,  the  tab  will  be  about  845  bil¬ 
lion— more  than  twice  what  the  in¬ 
dustry  spent  in  the  last  decade  for 
capital  improvements. 

To  assist  in  the  generation  of 
funds  for  our  capital  programs, 
Bethlehem  recommends  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Federal  tax  proposals  be 
enacted;  A  capital  recovery  system 
which  would  permit  the  cost  of 
machinery,  equipment,  and  indus¬ 
trial  buildings  to  be  recovered  over 
a  five-year  period,  with  deductions 
begimiing  as  the  funds  are  expended 
rather  than  when  the  project 


placed  in  ser\ice-,  a  permanent  12 
percent  investment  tax  credit;  im¬ 
mediate  write-off  of  the  costs  of 
pollution  control  facilities  at  the 
option  of  the  taxpayer;  elimination 
of  double  taxation  of  corporate 
earnings  paid  out  as  dividends  by 
granting  a  deduction  to  the  corpo¬ 
ration  for  the  dividend  payments. 

In  addition  to  the  enactment  of 
the  above  proposals,  Bethlehem 
recommends  that  the  percentage 
depletion  allowances  for  raw  mate¬ 
rials  be  retained  in  the  tax  law  to 
help  offset  the  high  cost  of  acquir¬ 
ing  and  developing  new  sources  of 
raw  materials. 


Business 

concentration: 

ishig 

necessarily  bad? 

A  large  and  influential  body  of 
opinion  in  the  U.S.  holds  that  major 
companies  within  "concentrated” 
industries  should  be  broken  up 
into  smaller  units  or,  at  least,  sub¬ 
jected  to  more  stringent  control 
than  other  firms. 

Of  serious  concern  to  us  are  pro¬ 
posals  to  "reorganize”  large  cor¬ 
porations  into  smaller  units;  to  re¬ 
quire  federal  chartering  of  corpora¬ 
tions;  and  to  impose  "selective” 
wage-price  controls,  stricter  finan¬ 
cial  reporting,  or  compulsory  dis¬ 
closure  of  competitive  information. 

Bethlehem  opposes  all  such  mea¬ 
sures— and  with  good  reason. 

"Big  business”  has  made  im¬ 
mense  contributions  to  the  social 
and  economic  well-being  of  all 
Americans. 

Large  corporations  do  promote 
competition  in  the  marketplace- 
through  competitive  prices,  econo¬ 
mies  of  scale,  and  optimum  effi¬ 
ciency  and  productivity.  And 
there’s  little,  if  any,  basis  for  the 
idea  that  corporations  in  so-called 
"concentrated"  industries  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  price  inflation.  In 
fact,  there’s  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary. 


Tear  out  for  ready  referenee 


NLRB  overides 
retirement 
buy-out  deal 

A  newspaper  cannot  deal  individually 
with  its  employes  to  pay  them  greater 
retirement  benefits  than  their  union  con¬ 
tract  provides,  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  has  decided. 

This  decision,  originally  made  by  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Law  Judge  Thomas  A.  Ric¬ 
ci,  was  approved  by  the  NLRB  through  a 
three-man  panel  consisting  of  John  H. 
Fanning,  John  A.  Penello,  and  Peter  D. 
Walther. 

The  case  involved  the  Baltimore  News 
American  and  Baltimore  Typographical 
Union  No.  12.  The  contract  between 
them,  in  effect  till  the  end  of  1976, 
specified  certain  retirement  benefits  to 
all  employes  covered  by  the  contract  and 
also  guarantees  lifetime  employment  to 
134  printers  at  work  at  the  time  the  con¬ 
tract  was  negotiated. 

By  May  of  1976,  however,  there  was 
not  enough  work  for  all  the  people  in  the 
composing  room  to  do.  In  order  to  in¬ 
duce  some  of  the  unneeded  printers  to 
leave  and  thereby  curtail  an  unnecessary 
part  of  the  payroll,  the  News  American 
decided  to  offer  them  more  in  monthly 
retirement  payment  than  the  contract 


We’re 
giving  away 
America’s 
energy 
information. 


called  for.  The  offer  was  that  employes 
who  could  not  retire  at  all  under  the  con¬ 
tract  could  now  get  some  benefits  if  they 
went  away;  others  could  get  more  than 
the  contract  provided;  and  under  one 
provision  of  an  option  plan,  some  prin¬ 
ters  could  choose  a  quick  check  for 
$15,000  in  place  of  periodic  support. 

The  union  first  heard  of  the  plan  on 
May  20,  1976  and  at  that  time,  the  news¬ 
paper  was  told  by  union  representatives 
that,  if  the  plan  were  tried,  they’d  take 
the  matter  to  the  NLRB. 

The  newspaper  did  nothing  until  it  met 
with  union  agents  again  on  July  1,  at 
which  time  Roy  W.  Anderson,  general 
manager,  told  the  union  there  had  not 
been  enough  attrition  and  that  the  com¬ 
pany  needed  “a  change  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  over-staffing.”  President 
Theodore  Kees  of  the  union  still  said  the 
matter  would  be  taken  to  the  NLRB. 

At  that  time,  there  was  no  bargaining 
between  the  parties.  In  terms  of  money, 
the  newspaper’s  proposal  was  worth 
about  $20,000  to  each  man  who  retired, 
over  and  above  what  the  contract  pro¬ 
vided.  The  union  agents  laughed  at  this 
and  suggested  the  worth  should  be 
$150,000. 

On  July  2,  the  newspaper  posted  a 
notice  inviting  employes  to  study  the 
plan  and  perhaps  retire.  By  August  5,  13 
employes  had  accepted  the  proposal, 
were  paid,  and  have  left  the  company. 


The  law  judge,  in  his  decision,  pointed 
out  that  the  labor  contract  in  force  speci¬ 
fically  provided  that  it  should  not  be 
modified  except  by  collective  bargaining. 
“Once  it  is  made,”  he  said,  “the  parties 
are  stuck  with  the  terms,  if  either  could 
change  it  at  all  for  economic  reasons, 
there  would  be  no  purpose  in  having  any 
collective  bargaining  agreements.” 

The  decision  provided  that  the  13 
employes  “who  were  unlawfully  induced 
to  leave  their  jobs  must  be  offered  an 
opportunity  to  return  to  work  if  they  so 
desire.”  They  are  also  free,  however,  to 
remain  in  retirement.  If  they  return,  they 
must  be  paid  for  what  wages  they  lost  on 
the  job  for  having  left,  minus  any  interim 
earnings,  including  the  $15,000  offered  as 
single  payment  benefit. 

Shopping  center 
ad  promotion 

The  most  intensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  19-year  history  of  Prince 
Georges  Plaza  in  Hyattsville,  Md.,  will 
be  conducted  during  the  first  half  of  Au¬ 
gust  to  introduce  the  new  enclosed  mall. 

The  multimillion-dollar  modernization 
and  enclosure  of  the  shopping  center  will 
be  promoted  in  a  32-page  advertising  in¬ 
sert  in  the  Washington  Post,  large-space 
ads  in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and 
30-  and  60- second  spots  on  eight  radio 
stations. 


Energy  will  be  the  most  important  story  for  the  remainder  of  this 
century.  And  we  want  to  help  you  cover  it  with  good  information. 

We’ll  send  the  press  the  most  current  data  available  without  cost  or 
obligation. 

EREF  is  a  nonpolitical,  educational  foundation  associated  with  Rice 
University.  We  will  service  the  staffs  of  newspapers,  magazines  and 
broadcasters  with: 

1 .  U.S.  Monthly  Energy  Facts 

A  handy,  quick  statistical  resource  showing  trends  in  U.S.  demand, 
domestic  production,  imports,  exports,  prices  and  other  data  on  oil, 
natural  gas,  coal  and  electricity  by  months  for  the  current  year  and  two 
preceding  years. 

2.  U.S.  Annual  Energy  Facts 

Salient  annual  energy  statistics  on  a  yearly  basis  from  1 955  through 
1976.  Annual  Edition  contains  more  information  than  is  published  in 
the  Monthly  Edition. 

If  you  care  to  receive  the  above  publications  so  you  will  have  the 
latest  data  on  U.S.  energy  trends,  please  write  EREF. 

3.  Energy  Answers 

In  addition,  we  also  will  provide  factual  (no  opinions)  answers  to  any 
energy-related  questions.  Phone  (713)  523-6601  or  write  to  address 
below. 

ENERGY  RESEARCH  & 

EDUCATION  FOUNDATION 
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‘Paging’  device 
featured  in  new 
teiephone  system 

“If  we  don't  have  phones  we  don’t 
operate — period .  ’  ’ 

This  is  how  Len  Cowey,  general  man¬ 
ager,  characterizes  the  importance  of 
telephone  communications  to  the  Buck¬ 
eye  Publishing  Company,  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
parent  firm  of  several  newspapers  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state. 

Buckeye  Publishing  not  only  has 
phones,  it  has  a  new  type — Ohio  Bell’s 
Dimension  100  system. 

For  example,  if  a  writer  on  deadline 
needs  to  reach  someone  and  the  number 
is  busy,  he  can  dial  a  code.  The  Dimen¬ 
sion  system  then  will  keep  trying  the 
number  until  it’s  free,  ring  back  the  wri¬ 
ter  and  establish  the  connection. 

The  feature  Cowey  likes  the  best  is 
“deluxe”  paging.  When  checking  a  lay¬ 
out  in  the  press  room,  for  instance,  a 
person  can  answer  a  “page”  on  the  loud¬ 
speaker  by  picking  up  any  phone  and 
dialing  a  two-digit  code.  Instantly,  the 
calling  party  is  on  the  line. 

It  also  eliminates  “that  awful  horn” 
that  was  part  of  the  old  paging  setup,” 
Cowey  sighed. 

The  “switchboard” — really  an  elec¬ 
tronic  console  with  buttons  instead  of 
cords — also  fits  the  company’s  needs. 


Buckeye  rebuilt  its  offices  and  ordered 
the  tabletop  unit  equipped  with  teak- 
wood  panels — one  of  seven  decorator 
options — to  go  with  the  new  decor. 

The  console,  smaller  and  lighter  than  a 
typewriter,  has  an  “alphanumeric”  dis¬ 
play  that  tells  the  attendant,  for  example, 
a  call  is  coming  from  the  direct  line  to 
East  Palestine  or  from  station  “250”  in 
the  sales  department. 

After  hours,  the  system  will  put  calls 
through  to  an  internal  station — so  high 
school  football  results,  for  example,  can 
be  reported  promptly  to  the  sports  staff. 

Even  the  bells  in  Buckeye’s  new 
phones  are  improved.  They  give  diffe¬ 
rent  rings  for  incoming  calls,  internal 
calls  and  specified  priority  calls. 

These  features,  moreover,  are  acces¬ 
sible  via  ordinary  desk  phones.  This 
eliminates  the  need  for  more  costly, 
multi-button  sets — because  of  Dimen¬ 
sion’s  solid-state,  computer-like  en¬ 
gineering. 

Co-op  network  formed 

U.S.  Suburban  Press  Inc.  has  set-up  a 
co-op  sales  division,  called  Suburban 
Newspaper  Advertising  Program.  Arthur 
S.  Fay,  executive  vicepresident  of  USS- 
PI,  will  head  the  division,  which  will  sell 
approximately  1,000  suburban  papers  in 
41  markets  in  network  form  for  promo¬ 
tions  using  dollars  that  fall  under  co¬ 
operative  ad  budgets. 


‘New’  New  York  Times 
uses  prototype  ideas 

Many  of  the  features  planned  by  the 
New  York  Times  for  a  proposed  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  have  “found  their  way 
to  the  now  ‘new’  New  York  Times,” 
Mike  Levitas,  editor.  Times  said. 

Addressing  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
Levitas  said  the  current  use  of  “repor¬ 
ters  notes,  better  use  of  pictures,  hori¬ 
zontal  makeup,  talkers,  men-in-the- 
news,  interviews,  explainers,  follow-up 
in  the  news,  were  once  planned  features 
for  a  proposed  afternoon  paper.” 

The  Times  put  together  a  prototype 
afternoon  daily  shortly  after  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  folded  in  1%7.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  decided  against  bringing  out  the 
paper. 

Levitas  is  editor  of  the  Times’  Sunddy 
“Week  in  Review”  section.  He  joined 
the  Times  in  1965. 

CLIO  won  by  paper 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  been  de¬ 
clared  a  1977  CLIO  winner  in  television 
and  radio  advertising.  The  two  30-second 
spots  (“Grifter”  entered  for  local,  low 
budget,  U.S.  television;  and  “Poached 
Fish”  in  humor,  U.S.  Radio)  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  Snazelle  Films  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  under  the  client  supervision  of  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Company 
Promotion  Director,  Phillip  Geyer. 


Sciveup1o8% 
on  First  Class  IHkiil  postage. 


( ft  can  acid  up  to  thcxisands  of  clollcirs.) 


If  First  Class  Mail  is  an  important  part  of  your  business, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  offering  a  new  service  that  can 
provide  you  with  significant  savings. 

It  is  called  PRESORT,  and  it  can  save  your  company 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  in  postage  costs. 
For  each  piece  of  qualifying  First  Class  Mail,  you  can  save  a 
penny. 

The  idea  is  simple.  All  you  do  is  presort  your  mail  by  Zip 
Code  and  place  it  in  the  special  trays  the  Post  Office  supplies 
free.  That  done,  you  just  deliver  them  to  the  Post  Office. 

Then,  this  presorted  mail  is  ready  to  be  forwarded 
almost  as  soon  as  you  drop  it  off  at  the  Post  Office.  Process¬ 
ing  time  is  minimized  since  this  mail  will  require  less  handling 
and  can  save  many  individual  Postal  Service  operations. 

There  are  a  few  easy  requirements; 

1.  You  must  have  at  least  500  pieces  per  mailing.  The  mail  must  be 
presorted  to  5-digit  Zip  Codes  whenever  there  are  10  or  more 
pieces  for  an  individual  Zip  zone.  The  remaining  mail  must  be 
presorted  to  the  first  3  digits  whenever  there  are  50  or  more 
pieces.  Mail  which  cannot  be  separated  Iw  5-  or  3-digit  Zip  Codes 
counts  toward  the  500  total  if  placed  in  Zip  Code  sequence  but 
does  not  qualify  for  the  lower  rate.  (This  is  called  residual  mail.) 

2.  Payment  must  be  made  by  postage  meter  or  permit  imprint.  All 
pieces  must  be  marked  “PRESORTED  FIRST  CLASS." 

3.  In  submitting  the  mail,  you  have  to  include  a  mailing  statement 
showing  the  total  volume  and  volume  of  qualifying  mail. 


The  annual  fee  for  PRESORT  service,  to  cover  admin¬ 
istrative  costs,  is  $30.  (And  that’s  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
savings  you  can  effect. ) 

It  is  obvious  that  by  saving  one  cent  on  every  piece  of 
qualifying  mail  sent  out,  you  can  realize  savings  running  into 
thousandfs  of  dollars  a  year. 

For  Complete  Information 

The  Postal  Service  has  prepared  a  brochure  providing 
all  the  details  on  how  PRESORT  works  and  how  simple  it  is 
for  you  to  use.  You  can  send  for  your  brochure  by  writing  to; 

PRESORT 

Room  59901 

United  States  Postal  Service 

475  L’Enfant  Plaza  W,  S.W. 

Washington,  D,C,  20260 

Or  contact  the  Postmaster  or  the  Customer  Services 
Representative  at  your  local  Post  Office. 
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Lawyer  ad  ban 
lifted  by  top  court 

By  a  5  to  4  vote,  the  Supreme  Court 
this  week  (June  27)  struck  down  the  trad¬ 
itional  ban  against  lawyers  advertising 
routine  services  and  prices. 

The  decision  said;  “It  is  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  that  advertising  will  serve  to  re¬ 
duce,  not  advance,  the  cost  of  legal  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  consumer.”  And  Justice 
Lewis  F.  Powell,  in  a  dissenting  opinion, 
said;  “Today’s  decision  will  effect  pro¬ 
found  changes  in  the  practice  of  law.” 

The  ban  against  advertising  was  im¬ 
posed  first  in  1908  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  with  the  idea  of  supporting 
professional  dignity.  Since  then,  it  has 
been  enforced  in  all  states  either  by  law 
or  by  court  rule. 

The  case  on  which  this  week’s  deci¬ 
sion  was  based  stemmed  from  a  censure 
by  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court  of  two 
Phoenix  attorneys,  John  R.  Bates  and 
Van  O’Steen,  who  conduct  a  legal  clinic. 
In  that  connection,  they  advertised  in  the 
Arizona  Republic  to  handle  such  litiga¬ 
tion  as  uncontested  divorces  for  $175  and 
individual  bankruptcies  for  $250,  plus 
filing  fees. 

In  the  opinion  written  by  Justice  Harry 
A.  Blackmun,  the  court  said  advertising 
legal  services  is  not  inherently  mislead¬ 
ing,  since  only  routine  services  lend 
themselves  to  advertising  and  for  which 
fixed  fees  can  be  set  meaningfully. 

The  opinion  went  on  to  say  that  adver¬ 
tising,  as  the  traditional  mechanism  in  a 
free  market  economy  for  a  supplier  to 
inform  a  potential  purchaser  of  the 
availability  and  terms  of  exchange,  may 
well  benefit  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Blackmun  opinion  stated  that 
lawyer  advertising  may  still  be  regulated. 
“Advertising  that  is  false,  deceptive  or 
misleading  is,  of  course,  subject  to  re¬ 
straint,”  he  said.  “It  follows  as  well  that 
there  may  be  reasonable  restrictions  on 
the  time,  place  and  manner  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“The  constitutional  issue  is  only 
whether  the  state  may  prevent  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  a  newspaper  of  the  lawyers’ 
truthful  advertising  concerning  the  avail¬ 
ability  and  terms  of  routine  legal  serv¬ 
ices.  We  rule  simply  that  the  flow  of  such 
information  may  not  be  restrained  and 
we  therefore  hold  the  present  application 
of  the  disciplinary  rule.  ...  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment.” 

Consumer  representatives  have  ar¬ 
gued  for  more  legal  advertising  because 
of  the  great  number  of  persons  in  doubt 
as  to  where  to  seek  legal  advice. 

Lawyers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  public  is  not  sophisticated 
enough  to  select  a  lawyer  from 
advertisements  and  advertising  would  be 
seized  on  by  lawyers  as  a  device  by 
which  to  “get  a  fast  buck.” 
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When  you  have  more 
business  than  printing 
er^ipment,  press  on 

withTrans  Union. 


If  you  want  to  expand  your  business 
but  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  equip¬ 
ment  you  need,  lease  it  from  Trans 
Union. 

Leasing  frees  up  your  working 
capital  for  more  productive  and 
more  profitable  purposes.  And  leas¬ 
ing  can  help  smooth  out  cash  flow 
problems,  too. 

Lease  the  equipment  that’s 
right  for  you. 

We  can  lease  you  printing  presses, 
cameras,  composition  equipment,  or 
bindery  equipment.  One  press  or  an 
entire  printing  operation.  And  Trans 
Union  will  custom-tailor  a  lease  to 
meet  the  financial  realities  of  your 
business. 


We  know  how  to  make  a 
good  impression. 

We  earned  our  apron  with  over  80 
years  of  leasing  experience.  We’ve 
served  small  newspapers  and  the 
large  dailies,  commercial  printers 
and  typesetters.  And  since  Trans 
Union  helped  pioneer  leasing  in  the 
printing  industry,  you  know  you’ll 
get  sound  advice  and  more  flexible 
terms. 

For  more  information  and  a 
booklet  explaining  how  Trans  Union 
can  write  a  lease  to  meet  your  finan¬ 
cial  and  equipment  needs,  write  us. 
Or  call  (312)  431-3367. 


S  Trans  Union  Leasing 

An  Affiliate  of  Trans  Union  Corporation 

111  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  Illinois  60604 


Name 


Please  send 

more  information  on 

Trans  Union  Leasing 

111  West  Jackson  Boulevard 

Chicago,  Illinois  60604 


Position 


Company 


Address 


City  State 


Phone 


L 


In  Canada  contact  Metrocan  Leasing  Limited. 


Zip 


J 
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We  don^  have 
a  single  reason 

youshouldtry 

New  Chemco 

Powerdot*  Developer. 


We  have  eight. 


1 

2 


Better  Dot  Quality 

Exceptional  halftones  with 
improved  and  consistent  dot  quality. 


Greater  Stability 

Withstands  aerial  oxidation  falloff 
I  over  longer  periods  of  time. 

3  Flexibility 

Powerdot  Developer  is  available 
•  as  a  two  or  three  part  replenisher 
system.  Two  part  chemistry  for  standard 
automatic  processor  replenishment  or  three 
part  blender  chemistry  for  low  volume  or 
erratic  workload  use  with  blender  equipment. 


4 


Lower  Replenishment  Rates 

Uses  less  replenishment 
•  chemicals. 


5  Lower  Chemistry  Costs 

Cost  per  sq.  ft.  of  film  pro- 
•  cessed  is  significantly  below 
competitive  developers. 

Non-Shifting  Screen  Range 

No  change  in  screen  range  value 
from  fresh  to  seasoned  developer. 

Wide  Temperature  Latitude 

Stable  over  wide  temperature 
range-70-90°F. 


6. 

7 


8  Chemco  Powerdot  Developer  has 
so  many  significant  advantages 
W  that  we  think  it’s  worth  your  invest¬ 
ing  the  time  and  effort  to  prove  it  to  yourself. 
You’ll  get  a  good  return  on  investment  with 
New  Powerdot  Developer. 

For  full  details  or  a  demonstration,  call  your 
local  Chemcoman.  Or  fill  out  the  coupon, 
attach  it  to  your  letterhead  and  mail  it. 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  CO. 

Charles  Street 
Glen  Cove,  N.Y.  11542 

□  O.K.  send  me  more  information  so  I  can  convince  myself 
about  Chemco  Powerdot  Developer. 

□  Have  my  Chemcoman  call  me  immediately. 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Telephone 

Address 

City 

State  Zip 

mco 

y  photoproducts  co. 

Division  of  Powers  Chemco, Inc. 


Equipment 

Anaheim  session  updates 
newsroom  technology 


By  Earl  Wilken 

One  of  the  most  popular  sessions  at 
ANPA/Research  Institute  Production 
conferences  is  the  Wednesday  morning 
Editorial-Newsroom  Symposium  with 
co-chairmen  John  Leard,  vicepresident 
and  executive  editor  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  and  News  Leader,  and 
Joseph  M.  Ungaro,  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers.  Both  executives  piloted 
Symposium  VI  during  the  June  11-16 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  conference. 

The  session  this  year  had  a  three  part 
structure  with  Ungaro  presenting  the  an¬ 
nual  “State  of  the  Art”  update,  followed 
by  a  panel  discussing  the  “Good  News 
and  the  Bad  News.”  The  third  part  was 
titled,  “Coping  with  the  Editorial 
Load.” 

Ungaro  launched  his  “State  of  the 
Art”  presentation  by  saying  he  was 
wrong  in  the  past  in  two  areas  relating  to 
the  new  technology.  He  said  he  under¬ 
estimated  the  speed  in  automating  the 
library  and  the  acceptance  of  laser  plate 
making  systems.  Pagination  was  going 
full  speed  ahead,  he  stated,  and  some 
second  generation  electronic  copy  pro¬ 
cessing  systems  are  now  being  offered 
with  vendors  preparing  third  generation 
systems. 

The  second  major  confession  from 
Ungaro  related  to  copy  processing  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  emphasis  on  tailor-made 
systems.  Ungaro  cautioned  against  the 
tailor-made  systems  approach  and  said 
newspapers  may  be  asking  too  much 
from  vendors  in  addition  to  requesting 
too  many  changes  in  software  packages. 

Copy  desk  burdens 

He  then  went  on  to  say  his  survey  of 
newsrooms  across  the  country  revealed 
added  burdens  on  the  copy  desk  in  one 
third  of  the  newspapers  surveyed.  More 
manpower  is  needed  on  the  copy  desk, 
he  said,  when  the  newspaper  is  using  an 
all  electronic  system. 

Statistics  presented  in  the  talk  by  Un¬ 
garo  indicated  the  trend  to  offset  was 
continuing  and  OCR  is  not  dead.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Ungaro’s  data  more  electric  type¬ 
writers  were  counted  for  OCR  copy  use 
and  these  units  can  also  come  into  play  in 
word  processing  situations. 

In  one  year,  Ungaro  said,  the  number 
of  VDTs  jumped  from  3,896  to  7,038. 
Some  of  these  terminals  were  being 
used,  he  admitted,  in  production 
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environments.  About  250  newspapers, 
he  said,  are  using  VDTs  in  their  news¬ 
rooms. 

On  the  subject  of  pagination,  Ungaro 
thinks  the  industry  will  see  operating 
systems  next  year.  Two  newspapers 
have  signed  for  systems,  he  stated,  and 
in  addition  to  the  Hendrix  system  at 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers,  the 
New  York  News  will  install  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  pagination  system. 

Bureau  input  terminals  have  a  high  in¬ 
terest,  Ungaro  said,  and  within  the  last 
several  months  he  noted  more  than  40 
inquiries  on  this  aspect  of  electronic 
copy  processing  systems. 

Digital  dark  room 

Not  too  far  down  the  road,  Ungaro 
commented,  the  digital  darkroom  will 
become  a  part  of  the  “total  system  ap¬ 
proach.”  Ungaro  made  mention  of  the 
AP’s  announced  digital  darkroom  and  its 
first  use  for  handling  overseas  photos. 
Library  automation  is  also  moving  at  a 
rapid  pace,  he  said,  and  automatic  index¬ 
ing  was  a  vital  part  of  this  trend. 

Next  year,  1978,  he  predicted,  will  see 
more  of  the  same  with  respect  to  elec¬ 
tronic  copy  processing  systems,  only  the 
pace  will  be  a  lot  faster.  People  problems 
will  remain  and  executives  will  realize 
that  editors  are  not  technicians  but  crea¬ 
tive  people  using  new  tools,  he  stated. 

The  second  part  of  Symposium  VI, 
where  the  Good  News  and  the  Bad  News 
was  presented,  heard  James  Geehan, 
president,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram, 
tell  the  audience  about  the  delays  and 
promises  of  one  vendor  and  then  the 
cooperation  and  success  of  another  ven¬ 
dor.  With  the  new  system,  he  said, 
thirty-five  full  time  jobs  were  phased  out. 

Drake  Mabry,  managing  editor  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune, 
said  his  newspaper  designed  their  own 
electronic  copy  processing  system  with 
software  being  written  by  the  data  pro¬ 
cessing  department.  About  5,000  stories 
go  through  the  copy  system,  he  said. 
Mabry  warned  that  when  the  excitement 
is  removed  from  our  lives  we  become 
vegetables.  He  then  said  newspapers 
must  have  “phosphorescence.” 

Change  not  easy 

Another  panel  member,  Angelo 
Musante.  assistant  to  the  executive  vice- 


president  and  general  manager  Los 
Angeles  Times,  said,  “change  is  not 
easy.”  He  then  offered  four  suggestions 
for  dealing  with  the  challenge  of  change. 
The  suggestions  were:  have  a  person  on 
board  with  computer  expertise;  have  an 
overall  publishing  plan  for  daily  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper;  work  in  stages 
when  installing  systems;  and  do  not  un¬ 
derestimate  how  fast  people  learn. 

Peter  Thieriot,  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Company  and  pinch  hit¬ 
ting  for  Duke  Tully,  presented  several 
ideas  on  vendor-newspaper  relationships 
when  considering  or  installing  front-end 
systems. 

Thieriot  said  the  newspaper  should  as¬ 
sign  a  project  coordinator  who  must  be 
given  absolute  authority  to  authorize  de¬ 
sign  changes  as  well  as  software 
changes.  A  system  contract  must  be 
written,  he  said,  that  will  guarantee  the 
system  performs  certain  tasks  for  a 
specified  amount  of  money  and  will  be 
installed  within  a  reasonable  time  frame 
of  the  targeted  completion  date. 

A  third  suggestion  concerned  the 
adoption  of  a  Critical  Path  Method 
(chart)  that  is  supplied  by  the  vendor  and 
accepted  by  the  vendor.  A  CPM  chart 
enabled  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing  Company  to  install  a  system  in 
record  time,  he  said. 

Copy  editing  problems 

Thieriot  then  said  a  more  sophisticated 
critical  path  chart  called  PERT  (program 
evaluation  and  report  technique)  was 
being  used  for  the  installation  of  70 
VDTs  in  their  classified  department  and 
more  than  70  VDTs  in  each  of  the  two 
newsrooms.  He  said  the  final  system  will 
have  over  225  VDTs  installed  by  next 
May. 

Coping  with  the  Editorial  Load,  the 
third  section  of  Symposium  VI,  had 
three  panel  members  discussing  news¬ 
room  environments  using  electronic 
copy  processing  systems. 

Joseph  W.  Shoquist,  managing  editor 
Milwaukee  Journal,  said  some  newspap¬ 
ers  cope  with  the  heavy  burden  on  copy 
editing  by  adding  manpower. 

He  suggested  re-organizing  the  copy 
desk  and  have  separate  copy  desks  for  all 
sections.  Shoquist  also  said  it  was  not  as 
easy  as  before  to  combine  wire  stories. 
He  then  offered  this  advice;  don’t  under¬ 
estimate  copy  desk  problems  with  the 
new  systems,  examine  the  concept  of 
breaking-up  the  universal  copy  desk  ap¬ 
proach,  and  don’t  forget  to  keep  hard 
copy  for  the  telegraph  desk. 

J.  Richard  Nokes,  editor  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian,  stated  VDT  systems 
need  more  manpower  on  the  copy  desk. 
The  increase,  he  said,  is  at  least  5%  but 
not  10%.  At  the  Oregonian,  he  said,  they 
have  a  universal  copy  desk  and  increased 
manpower  from  15  to  29  with  electronic 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Economics  of  redundant 
electronic  systems 


By  William  R.  Sten^art 

Production  Director 

Ft.  Lauderdale  News  &  Sun-Sentinel 

In  a  serious  vein,  redundancy,  in 
newspaper  terminology  regarding  elec¬ 
tronics,  means  the  ability  to  continue  to 
produce  our  product  via  some  means  of 
backup  when  the  primary  system  goes 
down. 

I  think  the  use  of  backup  falls  into 
three  categories: 

•  total  duplication  of  equipment,  when 
the  sole  purpose  is  backup  only; 

•  equipment  of  modular  concept  with 
built-in  redundancy; 

•  the  use  of  peripheral  equipment  as  an 
alternate  approach  to  produce  the  paper 
which  will,  in  most  cases,  slow  produc¬ 
tion  time.  Least  desirable,  but  in 
emergency  cases,  effective. 

There  is  no  magic  formula  for  all 
newspapers  because  each  of  us  has  diffe¬ 
rent  problems  depending  on  the  size  of 
our  paper,  deadlines  and  circulation. 

Newspapers  are  continuing  to  reap 
tremendous  economic  gains  from  elec¬ 
tronics,  so  there  must  be  no  hesitancy  on 


your  part  to  ask  for  the  equipment  neces¬ 
sary  to  guarantee  publication. 

Those  of  you  who  are  now  looking  at 
new  systems  should  research  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  backup  which  includes  versatil¬ 
ity  of  programming,  equipment,  U.P.S. 
(Uninterrupted  Power  Supply)  and  the 
necessary  maintenance  parts  inventory 
to  best  fit  your  individual  needs. 

I  think  the  pitfalls  most  newspapers 
have  encountered  is  the  inability  to  ex¬ 
pand  systems  and  continue  the  redun¬ 
dant  factor  so  necessary  to  assure  publi¬ 
cation.  An  example  would  be  a  computer 
that  has  not  been  designed  for  easy  ex¬ 
pandability.  Excessive  equipment  would 
then  be  needed  at  high  cost  to  the  paper. 
Sometimes  this  is  discovered  after  the 
installation  has  been  made. 

An  example  of  this  would  be  a  clas¬ 
sified  scanner  operation  where  the  man¬ 
ager  suddenly  realizes  a  tube  system  is 
more  suited  to  his  operation  and  asks  for 
25  VDTs.  This  expansion  could  cost 
from  $7,000  to  $20,000  per  tube,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  computer  company's  original 
approach,  and  how  much  additional 
computer  firepower  is  needed.  The  main 


difference  is  can  they  expand  with  their 
present  system  and  remain  redundant,  or 
bite  the  bullet  for  a  second  system? 

Any  of  you  who  have  been  involved  in 
the  purchase  of  electronic  equipment — 
computer,  scanners,  typesetters — and 
have  listened  for  hours  to  the  unending 
sales  pitches  by  the  dozens  of  companies 
producing  this  equipment,  heave  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  the  purchase  is  finally 
made. 

Your  problems  begin,  however,  if  you 
find  that  the  company  who  sold  you  the 
computer  system  perhaps  didn't  discuss 
with  you  the  potential  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  this  mass  of  wires  and  blinking  lights 
you  have  now  become  a  slave  to.  With 
any  major  malfunction,  you  don't  put  out 
a  paper  unless  you  have  been  prepared 
for  such  an  emergency. 

A  decision  at  this  time  has  to  be  made 
whether  you  have  the  ability  to  maintain 
your  electronic  equipment  or  go  into  a 
maintenance  contract  with  the  supplier. 
This  will  vary  tremendously  upon  the 
size  of  your  paper.  The  fallacy  of  a 
fulltime  on-site  maintenance  contract  is 
that  the  maintenance  man  sent  in  is  only 
familiar  with  that  particular  computer 
and  generally  has  no  background  in  the 
other  peripheral  equipment  such  as 
scanners,  ad  setting  machines,  typeset¬ 
ters,  etc.  so  you  are  still  faced  with  in- 
plant  maintenance. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  long  range  sol¬ 
ution  is  to  build  your  own  maintenance 
department.  The  degree  of  efficiency  of 
your  maintenance  people  should  be 
based  on  the  amount  of  backup  equip¬ 
ment  originally  purchased.  In  other 
words,  adequate  redundancy  will  take 
away  the  demand  of  maintenance  per¬ 
sonnel  to  bring  this  system  up  im¬ 
mediately.  This,  in  turn,  gives  your 
people  the  time  to  repair  the  equipment. 

I  must  point  out  we  are  referring  to 
backup  equipment  in  case  of  failure,  plus 
maintenance  people,  and  in  many  cases, 
a  large  inventory  of  stock.  If  you  are  one 
of  the  lucky  ones  who  have  maintenance 
personnel  who  can  repair  printed  circuit 
boards  in-house  by  replacing  chips, 
transistors  and  other  electronic  compo¬ 
nents  that  can  be  purchased  from  local 
firms,  there  is  much  money  to  be  saved 
in  this  area.  A  note  of  warning  here — 
some  of  your  suppliers  refuse  to  take 
exchange  boards,  which  would  double 
the  price  of  equipment  exchange. 

The  core  plane  boards,  which  com¬ 
prise  only  15%  of  the  basic  computers, 
must  be  sent  back  to  the  manufacturer; 
however,  the  other  85%  of  the  printed 
circuit  boards  can  be  repaired  in-house. 

To  give  you  a  scope  of  the  savings  of 
repairing  your  own  printed  circuit 
boards,  an  average  board  repaired  in- 
plant,  excluding  labor,  would  cost  about 
$6.(X).  The  same  board  sent  back  for  re¬ 
placement  averages  about  $350,  and  if 
the  manufacturer  refuses  to  replace 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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boards,  new  ones  average  $1,000. 

At  this  time  I  feel  it  might  be  pertinent 
to  tell  you  about  the  approach  we  have 
taken  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  & 
Sun-Sentinel. 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  linage  papers 
in  the  U.S.  and  our  computers  operate  24 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  In  effect,  we 
have  four  computers  of  modular  con¬ 
struction  that  are  tied  together  by  two 
central  controllers,  one  of  which  can  be 
activated  by  a  switch  should  the  other  go 
down.  Storage  is  on  two  50  megabyte 
discs. 

We  have  interfaced  into  our  computer 
hi-speed  wire  services,  3  OCRs,  32 
VDTs,  and  3  typesetters.  These 
peripheral  devices  are  equally  divided 
through  the  four  computers  for  redun¬ 
dancy.  In  theory,  if  one  goes  down,  we 
lose  25%  capacity,  if  two  go  down  we 
lose  50%,  and  so  on. 

Should  the  computer  become  inopera¬ 
ble,  we  utilize  our  OCRs  to  send  copy  to 
the  2200s  which  can  quickly  convert  the 
material  to  editorial  format.  This  is  just 
one  more  economical  way  of  using 
peripheral  equipment  for  backup. 

I  think  the  best  graphic  example  of 
lack  of  redundance  was  displayed  by  our 
competitors,  the  T.V.  networks,  when 
Ford  and  Carter  locked  up  into  an  18- 
minute  act  that  reminded  you  of  the  old 
silent  movies.  The  newspaper  industry 
cannot  afford  such  failures.  Publishers 
must  be  willing  to  buy  this  insurance. 

As  I  said  earlier,  redundancy  means 
excessive,  etc.  but  in  the  newspaper  bus¬ 
iness,  my  definition  of  total  electronic 
redundancy  is  the  ability  to  go  to  sleep  at 
night  knowing  there  will  be  a  paper  on 
the  street  in  the  morning. 

• 

Gannett  grant  made 
for  NIC  program 

A  seed  grant  for  $8,000  to  the  Western 
Newspaper  Foundation  was  announced 
by  John  A.  Scott,  president  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Foundation  and  Rollan 
D.  Melton,  president  of  WNF. 

Melton  is  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  Speidel  Newspapers  and  is  a 
senior  vicepresident  of  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

“The  Foundation  wishes  to  move  for¬ 
ward  in  expanding  its  Newspaper  In  The 
Classroom  program  as  well  as  its  ser¬ 
vices  to  journalism  education  and  to  con¬ 
tinuing  education  for  working  newspaper 
people,”  Melton  added.  “For  that  pur¬ 
pose  the  board  is  mounting  an  effort  to 
build  additional  financial  support  from 
outside  foundations  interested  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
Foundation  will  also  be  undertaking  a 
new  membership  drive  for  newspaper 
and  individual  support  for  WNF  this 
year.” 
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The  new  standard  for  state-of-the-art  editorial  terminals - 
the  Logicon  Executive  Editor/80. 

The  EE/80  has  every  desirable  feature  other  terminals 
have.  Plus  exclusive  advanced  features  no  other  terminal  has 
Which  means  it  will  out-perform  any  other  terminal. 

The  EE/80  is  the  new  editorial  front-end  to  the 
LOGIGRAPHIC  System.  It  is  also  a  powerful  stand-alone  remote 
bureau  system  that  prepares  and  inputs  data  to  your  existing 
system -no  matter  who’s  name  is  on  it.  It  is  “1980"  today. 

Thousands  saw  it  in  operation  at  the  ANPA  Show  in 
Anaheim,  California.  And  based  on  viewer  response  many  were 
convincpd  that  their  publications  should  not  be  without  it. 

Prove  it  to  yourself,  contact  us  immediately  for  complete 
data  on  the  Executive  Editor/80.  Write  or  phone  Jack  Nicholson, 
V.P.  Marketing,  LOGICON,  24225  Gamier  Street,  Torrance, 

CA  90505,  phone  (213)  325-6060. 

LOGICON 
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Circulation  problems 
solved  by  computer 


By  Kenneth  C.  Bronson 

Publisher 

Pittsburgh  (Kans.)  Sun 

Ten  years  ago,  we  had  a  woman  han¬ 
dling  99.9  per  cent  of  our  circulation  rec¬ 
ord-keeping.  It  wasn’t  until  she  got  sick  a 
couple  of  years  ago  that  I  realized  what 
was  happening  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

This  devoted  employee  of  some  25 
years  duration,  had  been  taking  a  brown 
paper  bag  full  of  work  home  with  her 
every  night  and  working  on  it  at  home 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Her  records 
were  spotless,  but  only  she  knew  where 
to  find  a  subscriber’s  record  card. 

During,  and  after  her  illness,  we 
moved  two  young  girls  in  to  do  her  work. 
Then  we  added  a  third.  And  still  the 
work  wasn’t  getting  done  .  .  .  except 
when  we  paid  huge  hunks  of  overtime. 

All  this  forced  me  to  realize  how 
ridiculous  our  circulation  procedures 
were.  Have  you  ever  taken  time  to  count 
the  number  of  times  your  circulation  de¬ 
partment  handles  a  $3  order — especially 
if  it  is  a  mail  order?  I’m  sure  few  business 


concerns  today  operate  the  way  news¬ 
papers  do  with  thousands  of  small  orders 
like  we  have. 

Now,  at  the  Morning  Sun,  we  hardly 
touch  an  order.  For  even  though  we  are  a 
small  newspaper,  we  are  on  line  with  a 
Burroughs  B700  computer,  which  does 
all  the  work  for  us.  No  more  fumbling 
through  3x4  cards,  no  more  changing  ad- 
dressograph  plates,  no  more  sending 
post  card  renewal  notices  whenever  we 
can  find  time. 

Before  you  run  to  your  nearest  compu¬ 
ter  center,  let  me  throw  in  a  couple  of 
cautions. 

1  had  read  all  the  AN  PA  bulletins 
about  the  computer  programs  at  some  of 
our  larger  newspapers  in  the  country  so  1 
assumed  this  technology  was  wide¬ 
spread.  No  so,  I  found  out  in  a  hurry. 
Circulation  programming  by  your  major 
business  machine  manufacturers  was 
almost  non-existent. 

All  the  well-known  brand  names — 
IBM,  NCR,  Olivetti,  etc. — which  pro¬ 
duce  computers  that  small  businesses 
can  afford,  all  promised  they  could  do 
one  for  us,  but  when  I  visited  newspap¬ 


ers  with  these  machines  in  operation,  1 
could  find  no  effort  ever  being  made  to 
write  circulation  programming. 

Our  deal  with  Burroughs  was  pre¬ 
dicted  on  the  fact  they  would  write  a 
circulation  program  to  our  specifica¬ 
tions.  This  they  did  .  .  .  but  it  wasn’t 
easy.  It  took  our  programmer  about 
three  months  to  figure  out  all  the  dizzi¬ 
ness  in  newspaper  circulation  record¬ 
keeping. 

Perhaps  a  quick  run  through  will  better 
explain  our  system. 

Daily  we  enter  our  various  carrier 
draw  changes,  our  PIA  or  mail  renewals 
or  new  orders,  and  any  other  changes  to 
the  master  file,  such  as  address  changes, 
carrier  circulation  supplies,  perhaps  a 
new  carrier. 

Every  day  we  get  a  complete  draw 
sheet  for  every  carrier,  news  dealer,  rack 
and  for  tearsheets,  agencies,  office  use, 
mail,  etc.  The  total  at  the  end  of  this 
short  run  on  the  computer  is  the  total  we 
use  for  our  press  run. 

At  any  time,  we  can  tell  the  computer 
to  bill  any  subscriber  whose  subscription 
expires  within  a  given  time  span.  The 
computer  not  only  prints  the  bills,  but 
gives  you  a  total  number  and  a  dollar 
amount. 

At  any  time,  you  can  ask  for  a  print  out 
of  those  subscriptions  expiring  and  a 
simple  kill  command  purges  the  system. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


With  Harris  you’ve  got  it  made# 

boHivroys* 


We’re  talking  about  our 
double-ender  press,  which 
means  you  can  run  two 
compietely  independent  jobs 
at  different  speeds  on  the  same 
press  at  the  same  time. 

With  roll  stands  and  a  folder 
at  both  ends  of  a  6-unit  to  a 
10-unit  press,  your  paging 
options  are  almost  as  varied  as 
your  imagination. 

For  example,  while  you’re 
running  a  newspaper  off  of  one 


end,  you  could  be  running  a 
spot-color  commercial  piece 
off  the  other. 

Of  course,  on  heavy  paging 
days,  aii  webs  can  run  into  a 
single  folder.  And  changeover 
just  takes  a  couple  of  minutes. 

At  Harris,  we  cali  this  fuil 
fiexibility.  And  it’s  avaiiabie 
with  our  V-1SA  and  V-25  tubuiar 
and  our  N-845  semi-cylindrical 
single-width  presses.  Each  is 
designed  to  meet  specific 


production  speed  and  paging 
requirements. 

For  fuil  details,  write  Harris 
Corporation,  Web  Press 
Division,  Mechanic  Street, 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 
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Bell  stops  releases 
on  indictments 


Anaheim 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

systems.  The  paper  uses  a  page  flow  sys¬ 
tem,  he  stated. 

Ben  Phillips,  news  editor  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  and  News,  said  he  gets 
complaints  from  editors  on  the  copy  desk 
and  they  include:  eye  strain,  what 
happened — what  editor  did  the  wrong 
thing,  it  takes  more  time  with  VDTs  to 
edit,  and  how  come  you  didn’t  tell  me 
you  changed  the  format.  Phillips  said  re¬ 
ports  are  now  issued  when  the  system 
goes  down. 

Phillips  then  proffered  this  advice: 
spend  time  on  training  editors,  show 
editors  what  the  electronic  system  can 
do,  work  on  live  copy,  show  editors  how 
formats  save  time,  review  editors  work 
on  a  continuous  basis  and  realize  that  a 
VDT  is  just  a  tool. 


Attorney  General  Griffin  B.  Bell  has 
ordered  the  public  information  office  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  stop  issuing 
detailed  news  releases  announcing  crim¬ 
inal  indictments. 

Bell  said  July  3  he  was  “concerned” 
that  such  releases,  “even  though  they 
contain  nothing  not  in  the  indictment, 
appear  to  carry  a  potential  for  prejudic¬ 
ing  a  case  against  a  criminal  defendant  as 
they  do  repeat  charges  which  have  not 
been  proven  in  court  without  offering  the 
defendants  any  opportunity  to  dispute 
them.” 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  Washington  press  office,  and  of 


many  U.S.  Attorneys,  to  announce  in¬ 
dictments  in  noteworthy  cases  by  dis¬ 
tributing  a  news  release  with  a  detailed 
description  of  the  government’s  charges 
and  background  material  on  the  defen¬ 
dants  and  the  circumstances  of  the  al¬ 
leged  crimes.  News  conferences  have 
also  been  occasionally  held  by  U.S.  At¬ 
torneys  when  indictments  have  been 
handed  up. 

“This  policy  does  not  affect  the  de¬ 
partment’s  responses  to  requests  for  in¬ 
formation.  These  will  be  answered 
exactly  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,” 
he  stated. 


Quite  simply 
the  best  dampening 
system  I've  seen” 


the  .1  n 

smithA 


rpm  corporation 


says  Ed  Roe  Production  Man?ger 
of  the  Topeka  State  Journal,  Kansas  * 

Early  last  year  Ed  Roe  made  the 
decision  to  change  from  a  plastic  plate 
system  to  direct-litho.  Of  all  the 
alternatives  he  chose  the  Smith  spray 
dampener  system. 

Greater  control 

The  unique  oscillating  bar  with  an 
individually  controlled  spray  nozzle  every 
2'/i”  gives  adjustment  that  no  other  system  can 
match. 

Ease  of  operation 

With  no  critical  roller  settings  or  dampening 
fountains  to  worry  about  Ed  Roe  found  it 
easy  to  retrain  his  letterpress  crews. 

Lower  waste 

The  ease  and  accuracy  of  adjustment  gives 
saleable  copies  quicker— cuts  down  waste. 

Minimum  maintenance 

The  Smith  system  is  compact  and  designed 

for  low  maintenance.  No  wash-up  is 

needed  after  a  press  run— the  system  is 

self-cleaning. 

See  Us  At: 

ANPA/RI  -  Anaheim,  California 
Convention  Center 
June  11-16,  1977 
Booth  #1752 
AND 

DRUPA  77  -  Dusseldorf,  Germany 
June  3-16,  1977 
Booth  #12049 

•VViwMcr  of  the  1976  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
Typographical  Excellence  Award. 


14601  WEST  99TH  STREET  •  LENEXA.  KANSAS  66215  •  P.O.BOX  5542  •  (913)888  0695  •  TELEX  42516 
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Circulation 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  computer 
prints  our  carrier  bills  (actual  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  and  estimated  for  the  up¬ 
coming  month)  at  the  rate  of  one  bill 
every  12  seconds.  We  also  get  carrier  bill 
totals  and  various  other  carrier  status  re¬ 
ports. 

Every  day  we  print  our  mail  labels,  as 
well  as  labels  for  each  carrier,  news 
dealer,  etc.  A  Kirk-Rudy  labelling 
machine  puts  the  labels  on  the  papers. 

Now,  we  are  in  the  process  of  putting 
all  our  carrier  subscribers  in  the  compu¬ 
ter  so  that  if  we  have  a  route  go  down, 
we  can  deliver  our  subscribers  on  that 
route  without  a  draw  book.  Obviously, 
we  are  thinking  ahead  to  total  PIAs. 
After  this  is  complete,  we  will  begin  put¬ 
ting  our  non-subscribers  in  the  system. 
When  this  is  completed  we  will  be  able  to 
sample  or  direct  mail  our  non¬ 
subscribers  by  name.  Or  we  can  go  into 
Total  Market  Coverage. 

We  still  have  a  couple  of  other  projects 
in  mind  after  all  this  .  .  .  especially  the 
possibility  of  putting  demographics  on 
the  system. 

We’re  back  to  two  girls  in  circulation 
and  they  now  have  time  to  do  other 
work.  Gone  are  the  3x4  cards,  the  Ad- 
dressograph  .  .  .  and  the  brown  paper 
bags. 


Now,  for  a  few  vital  statistics:  How 
much  did  it  cost,  what  did  we  get,  how 
did  we  cost  justify  it,  and  why  did  we 
select  Burroughs? 

Let’s  take  the  last  question  first.  Ob¬ 
viously,  price  was  a  factor  and  Bur¬ 
roughs  was  a  little  below  the  other  three 
finalists.  More  important  in  our  selection 
was  the  flexibility  and  expandability  of 
the  system. 

The  hardware  cost  us  $33,900.  For  this 
we  got  4.6  million  storage  on  two  remov¬ 
able  discs  and  we  can  expand  this  to  36.8 
million.  I  should  emphasize  the  remova¬ 
ble  disc  aspect,  since  not  all  systems  can 
do  this. 

We  have  both  a  console  and  high 
speed  170  line  per  minute  printer.  We 
could  go  as  high  as  a  750-line  printer. 

Our  access  time  is  20  milliseconds  and 
our  transfer  rate  is  over  800,000  bytes 
per  second.  It  takes  just  20  seconds  to 
copy  a  disc. 

We  have  input-output  options  of  paper 
tape,  mag  tape,  casette  tape,  diskette, 
data  communications,  80-column  and 
96-column  cards.  And  we  can  plug  in  up 
to  8  remote  VDTs. 

Our  software  program,  written  to  our 
specifications,  and  also  including 
payroll,  accounts  receivable,  accounts 
payable  and  general  ledger,  was  $7,100. 
Burroughs  completely  trained  four 
operators  (and  these  girls  had  not  even 
seen  the  equipment  until  we  set  it  in  our 
plant)  at  no  charge. 


Cost  justification  on  this  system,  in 
terms  of  payroll  savings,  is  difficult.  We 
have  eliminated  only  one  bookkeeping 
position. 

Our  efficiency  in  handling  circulation 
recordkeeping,  however,  has  dramati¬ 
cally  improved  our  cash  flow  and  has 
also  allowed  our  clerks  to  assume  other 
responsibilities  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  especially  in  sales. 

Our  delivery  system  now  is  nearly 
error  free.  Our  bundle  drops,  mail 
copies,  dealer  bundles,  etc.,  now  are  ac¬ 
curately  dispatched  daily  and  the  skill 
level  required  in  manning  the  distribution 
progress  is  considerably  lower. 

Obviously,  however,  the  greatest  be¬ 
nefit  in  a  computerized  circulation  and 
distribution  system  is  that  we  now  have 
the  capability  of  knowing  the  names,  ad¬ 
dresses,  telephone  numbers,  and  other 
statistics  of  our  customers  .  .  .  and  our 
prospective  customers.  We  now  can  talk 
about  Total  Market  Coverage,  indepen¬ 
dent  delivery  systems,  promotions  di¬ 
rected  at  non-subscribers  and  ex¬ 
subscribers,  total  PI  A  or  office  collect .  . 

.  you  name  it  and  I’m  confident  we  can 
do  it. 

We  may  be  a  little  newspaper  ...  we 
may  have  only  13,500  subscribers  . . .  but 
we  will  put  our  computerized  circulation 
program  up  against  the  biggest  and  most 
expensive.  And,  incidentally,  we  now 
are  converting  four  of  our  other  Stauffer 
newspapers  this  summer  to  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  B-700.  And  these  newspapers, 
too,  are  all  under  25,000  circulation. 

• 

AT&T  asks  expansion 
of  digital  service 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  has 
asked  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  permission  to  expand  its 
Dataphone  Digital  Service  to  30  more 
areas.  The  total  would  reach  %  if  the 
FCC  agrees. 

The  digital  service  is  a  private  line  ser¬ 
vice  that  transmits  data  at  high  speed  in 
digital  form.  Newspapers  are  receiving 
stock  tables  directly  into  their  computers 
in  some  cities  where  the  service  is  cur¬ 
rently  available. 

The  AT&T  digital  circuit  started  with 
24  cities  and  earlier  this  month  the  FCC 
authorized  expansion  to  40  additional 
cities.  With  AT&T’s  new  request  the 
total  would  reach  %  in  mid- 1979. 


DiLitho  vendor  moves 

Dahlgren  Manufacturing  Company  has 
moved  its  offices  to  3305  Manor  Way, 
Dallas,  Texas.  The  firm  supplies  DiLitho 
systems  to  the  newspaper  and  graphic 
arts  industries. 
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Cut  Your 

Ink  Fountain  Cleanup  Cost 


The  time  and  money  consuming  downtime  of  cleaning  ink 
fountains  is  over.  The  new  swing-down  Quick  Clean  Ink  Fountain 
has  reduced  the  cleanup  time  to  just  five  minutes.  You  don't 
even  have  to  reset  the  key  settings.  Just  loosen  two  screws,  and 
the  blade  swings  down  ready  for  instant  cleaning.  This  makes  the 
use  of  color  much  easier  than  with  the  old  fixed  blade  fountains. 
Put  Quick  Clean  on  your  press,  a  smile  on  your  pressman's  face, 
and  money  in  your  pocket. 

Call  Lee  Tougas  in  Atlanta  at  (404)  321-3992,  or  Cy  Frank  in 
Chicago  at  (312)  354-5777  for  more  information. 

©NIs 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

1761  Tully  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30329  /  (404)  321-3992 
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New  daily 


(Continued  from  page  II) 


During  the  “introductory  period”  the 
Fairfield  County  Morning  News  will  be 
“free  to  all  homes,”  Keeney  said,  and 
“within  a  few  months  it  will  be  phasing 
to  paid  circulation.” 

Rick  Friedman,  46,  was  hired  by  Odin 
the  first  week  of  July  as  editor  of  the 
Morning  News.  He  was  selected  from 
over  100  candidates,  Keeney  said. 
Friedman  had  been  an  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Williams  Press,  a  group 
of  15  suburban  newspapers  in  the  Grea¬ 
ter  Chicago  area.  He  previously  had 
edited  the  Herald-Crescent  for  Paddock 
Publications  in  the  Chicago  suburbs.  For 
about  10  years,  Friedman  was  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  E&P,  covering  weekly 
newspapers  and  photography. 

Dean  Lindoerfer,  31,  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Lindoerfer  had  been  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor  and  photo  editor  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  an 
afternoon  daily.  He  was  previously  night 
editor  of  the  News  and  had  been  an  assis¬ 
tant  state  editor  and  photographer  at  the 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus. 

The  Morning  News  has  editorial  of¬ 
fices  at  16  Knight  Street  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.  The  telephone  number  is  (203) 
853-6200.  A  number  of  the  20  editorial 
positions  are  being  filled  by  area  news 
people,  Keeney  said,  but  he  mentioned 
that  there  is  a  nationwide  search  for  sev¬ 
eral  top  reporting  positions.  He  said  he 
wants  to  pick  up  about  five  persons  in 
sports  and  news  from  newspapers  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Over  200  re¬ 
sumes  are  being  reviewed,  Keeney  said. 
The  Morning  News  had  advertised  for 
help  in  E&P,  asking  recently  for  an 
editorial  page  editor,  a  copy  editor  and 
photographer. 

He  said  the  newsroom  will  have  VDT 
equipment  for  editing,  copy  and  proofing 
and  that  the  newsroom  would  be  “fully 
VDT'd  in  a  year.” 

The  advertising  department  will  be 
“fully  electronic  for  setting,  composition 
and  sizing,”  Keeney  said. 

The  Morning  News,  he  said,  will  use 
the  Raytheon  “Raycomp,”  a  com¬ 
puterized  composition  typesetting  sys¬ 
tem  capable  of  pagination  and  it  will 
hook  into  a  Burroughs  system  using  four 
disc  memories  at  46-k  per  disc.  Autologic 
will  be  supplying  the  processors  and  con¬ 
trollers,  Keeney  said. 

The  Norwalk  Hour  is  an  afternoon 
daily  with  a  circulation  of  about  20,000. 
It  serves  Norwalk,  Westport  and  Wilton 
but  also  circulates  in  Ridgefield  and  Da¬ 
rien.  The  other  existing  dailies  in  Fair- 
field  County  are  the  Greenwich  Times, 
the  Stamford  Advocate,  the  Danbury 
News-Times  and  the  Bridgeport  Post  in 
the  afternoon  and  the  morning  Telegram. 
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SALES 


FOR  YOUR  FEATURES! 


/  The  1977  E&P 

SYNDICATE 

DIRECTORY 


Whether  you’re  selling  cartoons,  comic  strips, 
columns,  fiction,  fashion,  patterns,  puzzles .  .  .  or  a 
combination  of  all  of  these .  .  .  the  right  place  to 
advertise  your  syndicated  feature  is  in  the  context 
that  makes  your  message  100%  effective  —  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY. 

Published  July  30,1977 

Advertising  copy  deadline:  Juiy  19 
Advertising  Rates: 

Page . $1150  One-Quarter  . $400 

Two-Thirds .  860  One-Sixth  .  300 

One-Half  .  675  One-Eighth .  245 

One-Third  .  480  One-Twelfth .  190 

— or  E&P  contract  rates  apply. 

Editor  St  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  •  (212)  752-7050 


Hawkers  sell 
NYC  dailies 
at  toll  plazas 

New  York  Post  last  week  became  the 
second  daily  newspaper  in  the  city  to  sell 
copies  to  motorists  at  bridge  and  tunnel 
toll  plazas.  The  New  York  Times  has  been 
doing  it  since  April  18. 

“The  name  of  the  game  is  to  get  the 
product  to  where  the  reader  is,”  said  Jim 
Dolan,  circulation  manager  of  the  Times 
said.  Stan  Getleson,  the  Post’s  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  agrees. 

Since  the  Times  is  a  morning  paper 
and  the  Post  is  an  evening  paper,  there  is 
no  direct  competition  in  selling  the  pap¬ 
ers  at  the  bridge  and  tunnel  approaches. 
The  Times  does  its  hawking  from  7:45 
a.m.  to  9:30  a.m.  and  the  Post  from  4 
p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

The  hawking  is  being  done  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Triboro  Bridge  and  Tun¬ 
nel  Authority.  Dave  Baxly  of  TBTA  said 
traffic  surveys  show  that  it  has  actually 
helped  speed  up  traffic  passing  through 
the  tolls.  “Our  traffic  figures  show  more 
cars  are  passing  through  the  tolls  per 
hour  now  than  before  the  papers  were 
being  sold,”  Baxly  said. 

How?  During  the  morning  and  evening 
rush  hours  when  the  papers  are  being 
sold,  traffic  is  bumper  to  bumper  as  cars 
proceed  to  the  toll  Ixioths,  thus  no  time  is 
wasted  in  the  actual  selling  of  the  paper. 
Of  those  motorists  buying  the  paper, 
two-thirds,  according  to  Baxly,  change  a 
dollar  bill.  This  means  that  once  they 
reach  the  toll  collection  booth,  they  can 
pass  through  quicker  not  having  to  wait 
for  change. 

The  Times  began  selling  its  papers  at 
the  Queens  Midtown  Tunnel  toll  plaza  on 
April  18.  About  12  college  age  people 
sold  450  copies  in  just  under  two  hours 
that  first  day. 

On  May  9,  the  Times  also  began  selling 
papers  at  the  Throggs  Neck  Bridge  and 
Whitestone  Bridge  toll  plazas  and  on 
May  30,  papers  also  began  to  be  sold  at 
the  Brooklyn  Battery  Tunnel.  On  June 


DO  YOU  PUBLISH  A 
CONTROLLED  WEEKLY  IN 
COMMUNITY  NEWS  OR 
SHOPPING  GUIDE  FORMAT? 
C*A*C  CAN  AUDIT  CIRCULATION 
AND  VERIFY  DELIVERY. 


Certified  Audit  of  Circulations,  Inc. 

Leonia,  New  Jersey  07605  (201)947-4585 
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Street  hawkers 


20,  the  Times  also  began  selling  at  the 
Triboro  Bridge  toll  plaza.  At  those  five 
locations,  in  about  two  hours  each  morn¬ 
ing,  a  total  of  about  4,000  copies  are  sold. 
The  two  best  locations,  according  to  Do¬ 
lan,  are  the  Throggs  Neck  and  White- 
stone  Bridge  toll  plazas.  An  average  of 
slightly  more  than  1 ,000  are  sold  at  each. 

The  Post  began  selling  its  papers  to 
motorists  at  the  Brooklyn  Battery  Tun¬ 
nel  and  Queens  Midtown  Tunnel  ap¬ 
proaches  on  Monday  (June  27.)  After 
about  a  two- week  trial,  plans  call  for  the 
paper  to  also  be  sold  at  the  Triboro, 
Whitestone  and  Throggs  Neck  Bridge 
toll  plazas. 

A  few  days  into  the  program,  the  Post 
was  averaging  a  total  of  1,400  copies  sold 
at  the  two  locations  each  day.  Two  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Post  are  sold  each  day — the 
Wall  Street  edition  and  the  Final  edition. 

Each  newspaper  supplies  the  hawkers 
with  bright  orange  vests.  The  Times  also 
supplies  orange  t-shirts  and  is  planning  to 
give  its  hawkers  bright  orange  caps  to 
give  them  more  visability. 

According  to  Getleson,  the  program 
helps  everyone  involved.  It  helps  the 
Post  boost  its  circulation,  it  helps  the 
TBTA  because  it  expedites  traffic  and  it 
helps  the  students  who  are  paid  on  a 
commission  basis. 

“Our  daily  sales  (at  the  toll  plazas)  are 
increasing  each  day,”  said  Dolan,  “and 
there  is  more  for  us  to  get.  More  and 
more  papers  will  be  sold  this  way.” 

■»===  ■» 
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Getleson  said  once  the  Post  and  the 
Times  show  how  successful  this  type  of 
selling  can  be,  it  will  catch  on  in  other 
cities  around  the  country. 

Newsday  sponsors 
sailing  race 

An  offshore  sailing  race.  The  Around 
Long  Island  Regatta,  will  be  held  for  the 
first  time  beginning  July  22,  William 
Attwood,  publisher  of  Newsday,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  race  will  start  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  off  Rockaway  Point  in  Queens 
County,  New  York  City,  and  finish  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  off  Matinicock  Point 
in  Glen  Cove,  Nassau  County,  Attwood 
said.  The  sailing  course  around  Montauk 
and  Orient  Points  is  about  185  miles. 

The  Around  Long  Island  Regatta  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  newspaper. 

Attwood  said  that  an  entry  fee  of  $15 
per  boat,  payable  to  the  United  States 
international  Sailing  Association  is  re¬ 
quired  to  enter  the  race.  The  entry  fees 
will  go  to  help  support  Olympic  sailing 
programs. 

The  regatta  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  1976 
Operation  Sail,  which  was  conceived  and 
conducted  by  Frank  O.  Braynard  of  Sea 
Cliff,  N.Y.,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  for  the  regatta. 
Braynard  is  a  former  ship  news 
reporter/editor  for  the  old  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  is  a  well-known 
marine  artist  whose  paintings  have  been 
published  in  a  number  of  book  collec¬ 
tions. 

Newsday  will  provide  trophies  in  each 
of  the  qualifying  divisions.  Top  prize,  the 
Newsday  Cup,  will  be  awarded  to  the 
boat  having  best  performance;  i.e., 
finishing  with  best  percentage  ahead  of 
her  division  on  corrected  time. 

Data  base  available 
via  teleprinters 

Dow  Jones  announced  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  low-cost  news  retrieval  service 
that  can  be  accessed  by  standard  time- 
share  teleprinters.  The  service,  designed 
primarily  for  corporations,  banks  and 
government  agencies,  provides  a  9()-day 
data  base  of  news  published  on  the  Dow 
Jones  News  Service  and  in  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Barron’s. 

Among  the  features  of  the  service  is 
access  to  news  within  one  minute  of  its 
transmission  on  the  Dow  Jones  News 
Service  or  broadtape.  The  service  cov¬ 
ers  more  than  6,0()0  publicly-held  com¬ 
panies  and  is  further  categorized  by 
major  industrial  groupings,  government 
agencies  as  well  as  more  general  classifi¬ 
cations. 

A  Dow  Jones  spokesman  said  the  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  available  at  a  “nominal” 
monthly  fee  plus  a  usage  charge. 
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Ad  department 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


cept  to  the  industry.  We  also  think  it  is  a 
better  program  than  is  currently  being 
used  anywhere,  to  our  knowledge.  We 
hope  we  can  generate  some  interest  and 
we  certainly  would  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  for  those  who  care  to  ask.” 

The  new  display  ad  department  at  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  is  headed 
by  dual  managers — Howard  Sundby  and 
Jim  Van  Hercke.  Sundby,  who  was  retail 
ad  manager,  will  head  two  groups — 
major  appliances  and  soft  lines — with 
Tom  Gordon  serving  as  group  manager 
and  leisure  with  Charles  Hoag  as  group 
manager. 

Van  Hercke,  who  was  national  ad 
manager,  now  heads  three  groups — ^food 
and  packaged  goods — with  Dick  Mc- 
Graw  as  group  manager;  hard  lines,  with 
John  Pedersen  as  group  manager;  and 
financial,  with  Conrad  Knudson  as  group 
manager. 


construction  and  manufactured  housing 
areas  will  be  handled  by  the  Classified 
Advertising  Department.  Help  wanted 
display  advertising,  which  has  been 
handled  by  retail  and  national,  will  also 
now  be  handled  by  classified. 

Two  new  sales-support  groups  have 
also  been  formed.  Advertising  services, 
headed  by  Jerry  Reichert,  includes  ad 
entry,  art  and  copy,  scheduling,  national 
dispatch,  makeup,  steno  and  clerical 
support  and  customer  services. 

Marketing  services,  managed  by  Bob 
Elkin,  includes  marketing  consultation, 
budget  and  forecast  coordination,  pricing 
and  product  analysis,  informational  serv¬ 
ices  and  EDP  systems  development. 

Gunnar  Rovick,  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  for  advertising,  said  the  sales- 
support  groups  will  eliminate  the  loss  of 
selling  time  by  sales  people  who  have 
been  providing  some  of  their  own  sup¬ 
port  activities  such  as  ad  scheduling, 
checking  the  progress  of  ads  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  answering  customer  questions. 


Anti-trust  suit 
dismissed  in  S.C. 

The  antitrust  suit  filed  by  United 
Communications  against  the  State- 
Record  Company,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  Sun  Publishing  Company  and 
Mark  Gamer  has  been  terminated  ac¬ 
cording  to  orders  of  dismissal  filed  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  by  Judge 
Robert  Chapman. 

This  suit  was  brought  by  United 
Communications,  former  publisher  of 
the  Journal  American  in  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.C.,  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  the  Sun 
News  and  the  Field  and  Herald  by 
Gamer  to  the  State-Record  Co.  in  Col¬ 
umbia. 

• 

Plant  expansion 

Constmction  of  a  7,300  square  foot 
addition  on  three  floors  to  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News  building,  120 
Broadway  is  underway  to  provide  ex¬ 
panded  space  for  the  editorial,  advert! s- 


Gerrity  appointed 

Edward  J.  Gerrity  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  public  relations  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Cardinal’s  Committee  of  the 
Laity  in  New  York  City.  Gerrity  is  senior 
vicepresident,  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  of  the  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corp. 


ing  and  production  operations.  Besides 
the  addition,  extensive  remodeling  of  the 
present  advertising  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  is  included  in  the  project.  When 
the  constmction  is  completed  in  early 
1978,  new  electronic  data  processing 
equipment  for  all  three  departments  will 
bring  the  total  cost  of  the  project  to  more 
than  one  million  dollars. 


At  the  same  time,  two  additions  were 
made  to  the  Special  Sales  Department. 
Total  Market  Coverage  and  supplements 
will  report  to  Jim  Anderson,  special  sales 
manager  who  is  also  in  charge  of 
cooperative,  auto,  TV  Week  and  Picture 
Magazine  advertising. 

Under  the  new  set-up,  all  display  and 
classified  advertising  in  the  real  estate. 


A  searing  indictment  of  media  imperiaiism 


THE  MEDIA  ARE  AMERICAN 


An^o-American  Media 

intheMSJorld 

% 

by  Jeremy  Ibnstall 

Widespread  and  enthusiastic  reception  of  James 
Bond  movies  in  Tokyo,  Coca  Cola  in  Peru  and  Archie 
Bunker  in  Italy  make  clear  the  staggering  effect  that 
American  films,  magazines,  newspapers,  news  agen¬ 
cies,  radio  and  TV  have  upon  the  taste  of  millions 
from  Polynesia  to  Katmandu.  British  sociologist 
Jeremy  Tunstall  delineates  the  profound  impact  of 
Anglo-American  media  exports  on  foreign  con- 

■  sumption  patterns,  leisure,  entertainment, 
and  the  arts.  He  then  discusses  media  impe¬ 
rialism  from  both  Maocist  and  less  radical 
perspectives,  weighing  its  threat  to  the  di¬ 
versity  of  an  already  sadly  homogenized  world. 
‘Likely  to  cause  fuming  and  sputtering  in  the  American  press! 
—  W.  Phillips  Davison,  Columbia  University 

$14.95  at  bookstores  or  from 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

136  South  Broadway,  Irvington,  New  York  10533 
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Syndicates 

Columnist  and  editor 

Washington  Star  Syndicate  columnist 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  and  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  editorial  page 
editor  Gil  Cranberg  met  head-on  last 
month  in  a  debate  over  the  Iowa  papers’ 
cancellation  of  Buckley’s  column  earlier 
this  year. 

With  the  Masthead,  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers  quarterly,  as  a 
forum,  the  two  presented  opposing  views 
on  the  Register  and  Tribune’s  cancella¬ 
tion,  made  in  March  because  of  “con¬ 
cern  about  possible  conflicts  of  interests 
caused  by  Buckley’s  non-journalistic  ac¬ 
tivities.’’ 

The  papers  previously  canceled  the 
Field  Newspaper  Syndicate  column  of 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  as  a 
result  of  their  operation  of  a  “profit- 
making”  seminar  where  column  subjects 
appeared. 

The  Register  and  Tribune,  wrote 
Cranberg  in  the  Masthead,  requires  news 
and  editorial  page  employes  to  avoid  “all 
possible  conflicts  of  interests  or  even  the 
appearance  thereof.”  And  the  company 
code  of  ethics  “prohibits  employes  from 
writing  about  matters  in  which  they  have 
financial  or  organizational  interests.” 

Buckley,  according  to  Cranberg,  could 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune  staff  “and  write  on  some  of  the 
subjects  he  has  written  about  without 
creating  at  least  the  appearance  of  con¬ 
flict  of  interests.”  The  conflict  arises 
largely,  he  claimed,  from  the  Buckley 
family  interest  in  the  oil  industry. 

“Buckley  has  been  unwilling  to  dis¬ 
close  his  interests  in  energy  to  readers  or 
editors  when  he  writes  about  energy- 
related  subjects.  He  contends  that  only  if 
he  has  been  ‘ideologically  inconsistent’ 
would  disclosure  of  his  holdings  be 
necessary,”  Cranberg  wrote,  adding  that 
columnists  “should  not  have  to  flunk 
consistency  tests  before  they  are  willing 
to  tell  editors  and  readers  that  they  have 
financial  interests  in  the  subjects  they 
write  about.” 

Discussing  the  Register  and  Tribune’s 
conflict  of  interest  writing  prohibition, 
Buckley  wrote  that  Cranberg  “clearly 
cannot  mean  exactly  what  he  says.  If  he 
did.  then  no  member  of  the  staff.  .  .  . 
would  be  permitted  to  write  about.  .  .  . 
the  Democratic  Party.  .  .  .  (or)  about 
the  Republican  Party.  .  .  .  because  it  is 
an  organizational  objective  of  Democrats 
to  disparage  Republicanism.” 

“Columnists,  unlike  reporters,  are 
opinion  salesmen,”  Buckley  continued. 
“They  are  hired  for  their  ability  not  so 
much  to  report,  as  to  plead.  It  makes 
very  little  objective  difference,  when  you 
come  down  to  it,  whether  a  columnist  is 
internally  convinced  of  what  he  says. 
46 


By  Jane  Levere 

clash 

...  If,  in  his  heart,  Tony  Lewis  lusted 
for  the  atomization  of  Hanoi,  I  would  not 
retroactively  judge  his  columns  as  being 
any  the  less  persuasive  in  their  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Vietnam  War.” 

And  answering  Cranberg’ s  charges 
about  the  Buckley  oil  interest,  the  col¬ 
umnist  wrote,  “It  happens  that  an  insig¬ 
nificant  percentage  of  my  regular  income 
is  unearned.  But  even  if  it  were  other¬ 
wise,  I  would  find  it  as  contemptible  to 
suppose  that  I  was  motivated  in  my  writ¬ 
ings  on  these  subjects  as  I  would  the 
charge  that  Mr.  Cranberg’s  interest  in 
the  First  Amendment  derives  from  his 
editorship  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune.” 

“Ah,  you  say,  but  the  one  interest  is 
financial,  the  other  theoretical.  Non¬ 
sense.  If  there  were  no  freedom  of  the 
press,  there  would  be  no  editorial  page 
on  which  to  express  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion,  and  Mr.  Cranberg  would  be  fired. 
Should  we  then  demand  that  he  never 
express  himself  on  the  subject  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  free  speech,  or  cognate 
topics,  for  that  reason?”  Buckley  asked. 

And  he  claimed  that  by  writing  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  Cranberg  “is  not  saying  merely 
that  the  Register  and  Tribune  should  be 
protected  from.  .  .  .  (myselO.  but  in  ef¬ 
fect,  that  everyone  should  be.”  This,  he 
said,  “takes  one  a  long  way  from  (an 
editor’s)  protective  relationship  to  (his 
readers),  toward  a  totalitarian  relation¬ 
ship  with  them.” 

Asked  for  comment  on  the  Cranberg- 
Buckley  exchange,  Harry  Elmlark,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Washington  Star  Syndicate, 
told  E&P,  “The  only  comment  1  can 
make  is  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Buckley’s 
reply.  There  have  been  innumerable 
cases  where  Mr.  Buckley  has  conducted 
himself  where  there  have  been  no  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest,  such  as  his  support  of 
Allard  Lowenstein,  a  liberal  Democrat, 
taken  much  to  the  consternation  of  his 
brother  James  (James  Buckley,  former 
Republican-Conservative  Senator  from 
New  York).” 

“1  don’t  agree  with  the  appearance  of 
a  conflict  of  interest.  Men  can  look  like 
Mafioso,  enunciate  like  Mafioso,  and  not 
necessarily  be  Mafioso.” 

As  a  result  of  “the  nature  of  his  non- 
journalistic  interests  and  experiences,”  a 
writer  such  as  Buckley  can  “add  a  di¬ 
mension  of  commentary.  .  .  .  provided 
.  .  .  that  (his)  interests  are  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge,”  Elmlark  added. 

Elmlark  said  the  only  incident  involv¬ 
ing  Buckley  that  he  did  consider  a  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  was  the  columnist’s  de¬ 
fense  in  1974  of  publication  by  Arlington 
House,  a  subsidiary  of  Buckley’s  Starr 
Broadcasting  Group,  of  a  controversial 


book  about  Arthur  Goldberg.  In  his  writ¬ 
ing  at  that  time,  Buckley  did  not  reveal 
his  corporate  connection.  (E&P,  Nov.  16, 
1974) 

No  dailies  other  than  the  Register  and 
Tribune  have  canceled  Buckley’s  col¬ 
umn  for  conflict  of  interest  reasons, 
Elmlark  stated. 

Cranberg,  long  active  in  the  NCEW’s 
professional  standards  activities,  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  organization,  which  offi¬ 
cially  urged  syndicates  to  adopt 
conflict-of-interest  guidelines  for  colum¬ 
nists  at  its  1974  annual  meeting. 

Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


6/29  7/6 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  11H  11% 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  16%  16% 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  22%  21% 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  52  SOVs 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  ^SV^  ^S'/^ 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  34%  SS'/j 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  35%  36% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  11%  IIV4 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  28%  28% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  3OV2  30'/$ 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  34%  34% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  24%  24V2 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  16%  ITVi 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  25y4  25V4 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  19%  19y2 

Panax  (OTC)  .  .  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  19  19V4 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  6%  6’^ 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  2014  21 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12%  12V4 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  36%  36% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  2314  24% 

Torstar  (CE)  .  14  14 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  25  25% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  9%  9% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  14  14V2 

Altai  r  (OTC)  .  2%  2% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  4%  4% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  28Ve  2714 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  37V2  37 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  8V4  7% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  36%  35% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  44%  43V2 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  47  46% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  13V2  I3V2 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  34  33V2 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  13  12% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  1%  1% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  58Ve  59V2 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  27V2  27% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  30%  3OV2 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  29  29’/» 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  27%  27'% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  27%  27% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  37'/»  37'/4 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  14  13% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  51%  50 


Editorial  chairman 
position  to  Dunham 

Stuart  A.  Dunham  has  been  named  to 
the  new  position  of  editorial  chairman  of 
the  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers,  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  the 
Times-Union. 

Publisher  Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  announcement,  said  that  Robert 
Giles,  former  executive  editor  of  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  will  be¬ 
come  executive  editor  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers,  succeeding  Dunham,  July  18. 
Since  January,  1976,  Giles  has  been 
editor-in-residence  at  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Kansas. 
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IT’S  SUPERGALACTIC! 


The  movies  have  Star  Wars,  television  has  Star  Trek 
and  now  the  greatest  sci-fi  adventure  of  them  all 
comes  to  the  newspapers,  JEFF  HAWKE 


Millions  of  Americans 
have  been  newly  turned  on  to 
science  fiction.  Hollywood 
and  the  networks  are  in 
orbit  over  the  rocketing 
profits. 


Jeff  Hawke 

lY  SYDNEY  JORDAN 


An  /Mfiimous, 
UNSPOKEN 


And  the  sci-fi  explosion  is 
just  beginning. 
(Agency  veepees, 

Wall  Street  brokers,  and 
14-  year-old 
Trekkies  agree  on  this.) 


Tke  new 
APRIVAIS 


What  we’re  offering  is  not  merely  the  first  but  the 
best  of  the  new-fashioned  space-science  adven¬ 
tures.  JEFF  HAWKE  lives  in  our  Earthly  world,  but 
also  in  a  world  (or  worlds)  of  nanoseconds  and 
multiple  lightspeeds,  quarks,  black  holes,  and  time 
warps.  This  gripping  strip  Is  drawn  with  photo¬ 
graphic  attention  to  detail,  and  is  thoroughly 
grounded  in  all  the  sciences. 


JEFF  HAWKE,  by  Sydney  Jordan,  blasts  off  Monday,  August  29th.  It’s 
going  to  be  one  of  the  most  thrilling  rides  in  newspaper  history. 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


How  to  get  more  book  ads 


What  can  a  newspaper  do  to  get  more 
advertising? 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  Aaron 
Sussman,  president  of  Sussman  &  Sugar, 
Inc.  which  numbers  most  of  the  nation's 
blue  chip  book  publishers  among  its 
clients,  said,  “They  can  do  what  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  has 
been  doing — get  witty,  readable  review¬ 
ers  and  send  tear  pages  to  the  publishers 
and  ad  agencies." 

Regarded  as  the  David  Ogiivy  of  the 
book  advertising  field,  Sussman' s  wizar¬ 
dry  as  a  wordsmith  continues  to  draw 
accolades  from  his  clients — even  one 
from  David  Ogiivy  for  whose  book, 
“Confessions  of  An  Advertising  Man” 
Sussman  wrote  the  advertising.  As  he 
recalled,  in  a  conversation  in  his  floor  to 
ceiling  book  lined  office,  Ogiivy  kept 
looking  over  Sussman's  shoulder,  so  to 
speak,  as  he  wrote  the  copy  and  blue- 
penciled  what  Sussman  considered  key 
words.  Finally,  Sussman  suggested  that 
Ogiivy  write  the  ad  but  he  demurred  and 
gave  Sussman  the  go  ahead  but  he  hoped 
the  ad  would  cause  the  book  to  outsell  a 
recently  published  advertising  opus  by  a 
rival  agency  head.  When  the  full  page  ad 
broke  in  the  New  York  Times,  Ogiivy 
called  and  told  Sussman  he  had  been 
answering  calls  all  day  trying  to  convince 
callers  that  he  had  not  written  the  ad — 
which,  incidentally,  handily  ac¬ 
complished  its  objective. 

According  to  Sussman,  the  marketing 


of  hard  cover  books  contradicts  accepted 
marketing  concepts.  “Advertising  will 
only  sell  books  that  sell  themselves,”  is 
the  strange  theme  of  a  Sussman  &  Sugar 
trade  ad  which  Sussman  explains  this 
way:  “Unless  a  book  is  interesting, 
people  won’t  buy  it.  Advertising  can  help 
promote  an  interesting  book  and  help  it 
sell  faster.” 

Another  anomoly  in  book  marketing  is 
the  fact  that  while  books  are  sold  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  city,  town  and  village  in  the 
country,  publishers  generally  restrict 
their  advertising  to  five  principal  markets 
which  they  consider  the  bellwethers — 
New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  with 
one  newspaper,  the  New  York  Times 
garnering  what  Sussman  estimates  as 
65%  of  publishers’  ad  budgets  in  its  Sun¬ 
day  and  daily  editions. 

With  less  than  50  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  carrying  book  reviews  and  with 
advertising  restricted  to  only  5  markets, 
this  visitor  asked  how  the  public  could 
determine  which,  if  any,  of  the  15,000 
hard  cover  titles  published  annually 
would  interest  them.  “Word  of  mouth 
seems  to  do  it,”  said  Sussman.  In  fact, 
next  to  newspapers,  the  principal  adver¬ 
tising  vehicle,  and  magazines,  ‘word- 
of-mouth’  is  regarded  as  the  major  adver¬ 
tising  medium  and  the  price  is  right. 

“Once  we  get  an  indication  of  in¬ 
terest,”  said  Sussman,  “the  publishers 
act  like  publishers  and  step  up  their 


promotion.”  He  cited  a  book  with  the 
uninspiring  title,  “The  Origin  of  Con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  Breakdown  of  the 
Bicameral  Mind”  by  Julius  James,  pub¬ 
lished  last  year  by  Houghton-Mifflin. 
“The  book  languished  until  an  excitingly 
favorable  review  appeared  in  the  Times 
on  January  7.  The  review  furnished  grist 
for  a  stepped  up  ad  schedule  and  by  May 
the  book  had  gone  through  a  fifth  healthy 
printing.  Even  such  renowned  books  as 
“Lost  Horizons”  can  die  aborning  un¬ 
less  word  of  mouth  catches  hold.  In  that 
case  a  radio  blurb  by  Alexander  Wool- 
cott,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  book’s 
publication,  evoked  the  spark  that  set  the 
book  on  its  way  to  best  sellerdom  and  a 
memorable  motion  picture.” 

An  author  in  his  own  right  of  three 
books,  one  of  which  “The  Amateur 
Photographer’s  Handbook”  originally 
published  in  1941  has  been  through  8  re¬ 
visions  with  a  9th  revised  edition 
scheduled  for  1978,  Sussman  has  had  lit¬ 
tle  luck  getting  ad  support.  “The  book 
had  been  selling  at  the  rate  of  50,000 
copies  a  year  and  T.  Y.  Crowell,  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  a  Sussman  &  Sugar  client,  sees  no 
reason  to  advertise  it.  “They’re  satisfied 
with  its  sales,”  he  said. 

While  Sussman  &  Sugar  has  no  paper¬ 
back  book  accounts,  among  their 
clients  which  include  such  publishing 
giants  as  Atheneum,  Random  House, 
Simon  &  Schuster,  Bobbs-Merrill, 
Alfred  Knopf,  etc.,  there  are  paperback 
divisions.  Key  to  the  sale  of  paperbacks 
is  generally  the  success  of  their  hard 
cover  versions.  Paperback  publishers 
have  used  TV  to  some  extent  but 
Sussman  does  not  regard  the  tv  viewer  as 
a  book  buyer.  “The  climate  for  book  ad¬ 
vertising  on  tv  is  poor,”  he  said,  “the 
confirmed  tv  fan  who  sits  back  and 
watches  all  the  re-runs  and  shoddy  pro¬ 
grams  is  too  passive  to  go  out  and  buy  and 
read  books.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  are  getting  fed  up  with  tv  have  come 
back  into  book  buying  and  reading  so 
that  despite  the  $10  plus  price  tag  on  the 
average  book  that  publishers  must 
charge  today,  hard  cover  book  sales  are 
up  after  a  drop  off  a  few  years  ago.” 

Unlike  budgeting  for  other  products, 
publishers  generally  set  an  advertising 
budget  for  each  book  they  publish,  “The 
budget,”  Sussman  explained,  “is  gener¬ 
ally  based  on  10%  of  the  anticipated 
gross  sale  which  the  publisher’s  sales 
people  are  asked  to  project  in  concert 
with  the  editors.  Sometimes  the  budget 
goes  below  $5000  at  which  point  we  ad¬ 
vise  the  publisher  to  use  the  money  to 
buy  the  author  a  new  coat.” 

Copperud’s  son  killed 

Barry  Roy  Copperud,  24,  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  June  18.  He  was 
the  son  of  Roy  Copperud,  journalism 
professor  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  a  columnist  for  Editor  & 
Pl'Bl.lSHER. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 


CAMPING 


ABOUT  CAMPING,  a  column  of  queries, 
quips,  comment  by  award-winning  writ¬ 
er.  Not  syndicated,  tailored  to  your 
area.  Few  more  locations  available.  Ray 
LaRoeque,  75  Chestnut,  Westboro, 
Mass.  OlMl. 


CARTOONS 


FIGLEAVES— “A  ribtickling  Paradise 
Lost."  Weekly  cartoon.  Good  rates— 
FREE  samples.  Sandcastles-EP,  Box 
1356,  Newport  News,  Va.  23601. 


CONSUMER  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS— 
Free  sample  of  this  weekly  feature. 
Walker  Design,  550  S.  Coronado,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90057. 


CONSUMERISM 


TWO  CONSUMER  FEATURES;  Careful 
Shopper,  Consumer  Aids.  Help  for  read¬ 
ers,  equity  for  advertisers.  Edited  to 
complement  local  news.  Photos. 
Camera-ready.  Samples;  News  Research 
Service,  Box  16147,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92116.  (714)  282-2411. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 


HARD-HITTING  CONSERVATIVE  politi¬ 
cal  cartoons.  This  cartoonist  has  been 
reprinted  in  newsmagazines,  books  and 
won  awards,  too!  Five  days  a  week.  Write 
for  rates  and  samples,  now!  Box  334, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


THE  HOLLYWOOD  REPORTER  has  been 
the  definitive  source  of  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  entertainment  industry 
for  nearly  5  decades.  As  Hollywood’s 
foremost  industry  communications  dai¬ 
ly,  we  now  present  the  most  complete 
and  compelling  entertainment  package 
ever  presented  in  syndication.  (Jur  label 
of  quality  and  reliability  is  established 
around  the  world  and  we  invite  you  to 
accept  an  initial  Hollywood  Reporter 
package  free  of  charge.  Publish  all  or 
part  of  the  material  and  see  how  you  like 
it.  We  would  be  pleased  to  list  your 
newspaper  among  our  national  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  HR  Syndicate,  6715  Sun¬ 
set  Blvd.,  Hollywood.  Calif.  9(X)28.  (213) 
464-7411. 


GARDENING 


THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER-Refresh- 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced, 
widely-recognized  garden  writer.  Plus 
timely  tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for 
FREE  sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  & 
Nelson  Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.  14202. 


HUMOR 


NEWSBLEAT— Better  than  Buchwald? 
Weekly  topical  and  political  satire.  Free 
trial.  570  Bethany  Curve,  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.  95060. 

OF  COURSE  I’M  BIASED,  but  1  think  1 
write  the  best  family  humor  column  this 
side  of  Bombeck.  Free  samples.  Dick 
Emmons,  2411  Buckingham,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  48104. 

MEDICAL 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE 

Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 
J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 

MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY” 
Weekly  reader^pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 

”CA$H  NEW$”— Top  readership  re¬ 
sponse  at  all  economic  levels.  Ways  to 
make  and  save  money.  One  weekly  only 
$3.50.  Free  month  trial/sample;  CA$H 
NEW$,  2232  Arrowhead  Ave.,  Brooks- 
ville,  Fla.  33512. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  N.Y.  10940. 

REAL  ESTATE 

“THE  WORLD  OF  REAL  ESTATE” 
Weekly  column  of  question  and  answer 
with  real  estate  mini-features  on  buying, 
selling,  renting,  financing  or  investing. 
Authored  by  Howard  Shonting,  a  profes¬ 
sional  with  30  years  experience.  Member 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Brokers.  Send  for  trial  offer. 

REAL  ESTATE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
353  Willett  Avenue 

Port  Chester,  N.Y.  10573 

SPORTS 

THE  DARNELL  FOOTBALL  FORECAST 
AND  FOOTBALL  PLAY  QUIZ,  2  weekly 
football  features  for  the  price  of  one. 
Great  for  advertising  sales  and  services. 
Free  Samples.  Mail  to;  Darnell  Gary, 
Darnell  Sports  Feature,  2745  Ketchum 
Rd.  #5,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38114. 

TRAVEL 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World 
travel  column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly. 
Send  for  6  free  copies,  prices.  #1  Easy 
St.,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 

TV  PUZZLES 

TV  TESTER;  The  only  puzzle  that  is 
100%  TV  oriented.  Rates  start  at  $1.00. 
Samples;  Leo  White  Productions,  168 
Strasser  Ave.,  Westwood,  Mass.  02090. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKS  OF  INTEREST 


YOUR  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW 
COPYRIGHT  LAW 

Easy  to  understand,  comprehensive  sum¬ 
mary  PLUS  2  periodical  updates  (within  12 
months)  on  practices  and  applications.  All 
3  editions  $10.  Complete  money-back 
satisfaction  guarantee.  Dept.  EP,  North¬ 
east  Literary  Agency,  69  Broadway,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.H.  03301. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WORKING  PARTNER  WANTED  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  successful  suburban  Los  Angeles 
weekly.  This  is  not  a  desk  job.  Investment 
required.  Send  resume  and  evidence  of  fi¬ 
nancial  stability  to  S.  Blue,  8221  Third  St., 
Downey,  Calif.  90241. 


SPORTS  PAPER  in  Pittsburgh  that  cov¬ 
ered  Steelers,  Pirates.  Penguins,  Pitt, 
Penn  State  and  West  Virginia,  which 
folded  last  Fall  after  4  years,  looking  to 
start  up  again.  Paper  had  strong  news¬ 
stand  sales,  especially  at  football  season. 
Major  weakness  was  incredibly  poor  own¬ 
ership.  We’re  looking  for  investor(s)  with 
newspaper  know-how  and  strong  ideals. 
Box  11^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW!— “How  to  Start  Your  Own  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspaper,’  a  big  136-page  working 
manual  by  an  experienced  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher  who’s  done  it  all  and  made  it  pay. 
New  York  Times  says;  “Covers  every  con¬ 
ceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing.”  $9.95  with  10-day  guarantee. 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
N.Y.  11777. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  Norton,  Kans.  676M.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office;  (913)  381-8280. 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


New  telephone  number  for 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
(Newspaper  Broker) 
(913)  877-3407 
P.  0.  Box  88 
Norton,  Kans.  67654 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’vegot  a  secret— and  it’s  strictly  classified  information!  We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of 
an  E&P  Box  Holder,  however  if  you  want  to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don’t  want  your 
reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put  your  mind  at  ease! 

Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder.  Attach  a  note  telling  us 
what  newspapers,  groups  or  companies  you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the 
reply  and  the  note  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 
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MEMORANDUM 

TO:  All  Feature  Writers  and  Artists 

FROM:  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

RE:  JOINING  THE  SYNDICATE 

If  you're  involved  in  selling  a  column,  cartoon,  comic  strip  or  other 
feature  material  to  weekly  or  daily  newspapers,  that’s  strictly  syn¬ 
dicate  business.  That's  why  we  think  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  be 
represented  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Syndicate  Directory 
issue  of  July  30,  1977. 

Your  Features  Available  ad  could  help  you  reach  99%  of  America's 
editors  and  publishers — in  an  issue  that  will  be  kept  and  referred 
to  throughout  the  year.  That's  action!  And  we  want  to  cut  you  in  on 
a  piece  of  it! 

Use  the  order  blank  in  this  issue  to  shoot  your  ad  off  to  us  today. 
Better  yet,  give  us  a  call.  Deadline  day  is  Tuesday,  July  26  and  you 
know  how  slow  the  mails  are! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  •  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 
4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Air-rrtail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Avaiiabie  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  daj>  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  f*ublisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  70022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name  _ _  _  — 

Address  _ _ _  _  _ , _ 

City  _ State  _ Zip  — . 

Phone  _  .  - 

Authorized  by  _ _  . 

Classification  _ 

Copy  - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  _ Weeks  _  _  Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  L  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Ave.  •  New  Yoih.  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EXCLUSIVE  ZONE  3  WEEKLY  in  growth 
area  35  miles  from  major  metropolitan 
city.  Ideal  living  conditions.  Circulation 
4500.  Price  of  $192,000  is  1.5  times  1976 
gross.  29%  down.  Please  state  finances 
and  background.  Box  1206,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  CONTIGUOUS  WEEKLIES  and  a 
quick-print  shop  in  a  Zone  1  setting.  Pa¬ 
pers  printed  outside.  Gross  will  be  over 
$160,000  this  year.  Sales-oriented  pub¬ 
lisher  can  continue  our  strong  growth. 
Price  $175,000,  terms  available.  Box 
1198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  WEEKLY 

In  semi-rural  suburb  of  Boston  serving  an 
historic  small  town  with  second  highest 
per  capita  income  in  state.  Paid  circulation 
600.  New  England  Press  Association 
member.  High  editorial  content,  prosper¬ 
ous  advertisers  and  well-educated  readers 
make  this  an  unusual  opportunity.  Asking 
$18,(X)0  (gross).  Box  25,  Carlisle,  Mass. 
01741. 


NEWSPAPER,  California  weekly  group 
$1.4  million  sales,  $2  million  by  1980. 
12%  pro-forma  cash  flow.  Excellent  man¬ 
agement  available.  Price:  $2,000,000.  Mel 
Hodell,  Broker,  Box  2277, Montclair,  Calif. 
91763.  (714)  626-6440. 


WEEKLY  BUSINESS  TABLOID  in  major 
Southeastern  city.  Circulation  10,000 
(3500  paid).  $110,000  gross  in  second 
year,  can  break  even  in  1978,  net  over 
$100,000  in  5-6  years.  Absentee  owner 
must  sell  all  or  part  interest.  Box  1141, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


29%  CASH  DOWN  WILL  BUY 


Indiana  .  $  50,000 

Indiana  .  140,000 

Nebraska  .  90,000 

Colo,  ski  area  .  80,000 

Ohio  suburban  .  75,(XX) 

Rocky  Mountains  .  375,000 

Missouri  .  55,000 

Kansas  .  80,000 

Central  America  .  100,000 

State  available  cash  by  letter. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans.  67654 


HIGHLY  PROFITABLE  web  offset  plant 
doing  $1  million  for  sale  to  well-financed 
major  printing  company.  Non-union, 
long-established,  smooth  operation. 
Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Box  1 183,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OHIO  DISTRESS  SALE 
Suburban  weekly,  gross  $71,000,  just 
$40,(X)0  with  $  10,0()0  cash  down  to  "right 
person";  plus  assumption  of  small  remain¬ 
ing  purchase  debt.  Close  time  element. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED  English-language 
weekly  in  democratic  Latin  American  coun¬ 
try.  Beautiful  scenery,  climate.  Spanish 
not  a  must.  Paper  provides  comfortable 
living.  Gross:  $  1 10,000-plus.  Price: 
$95,000,  terms.  Send  background,  finan¬ 
cial  information  to  Box  1233,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COLORADO  WEEKLY,  established  10 
years.  2-hour  drive  from  Denver.  Good 
terms  to  right  party.  Box  1257,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AREA  6  WEEKLY.  Annual  sales  over 
$350,000.  14,000  circulation.  Small 
town-suburban  area.  Price  is  IVa  times  an¬ 
nual  gross.  Box  1241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHENIX  MONITOR — 1-year-old  weekly 
with  5000  controlled  circulation— 
$50,0(X).  Terms  to  qualified  person.  P.  0. 
Box  566,  Phenix  City,  Ala.  36867. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


LET  US  HELP  YOU. get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  and  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
2(13,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OLD  NEWSPAPERMAN  wants  to  retire  to 
the  role  of  investor  in  a  small  but  profitable 
daily.  Box  1147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEWSPAPERS 

WANTED 

Sophisticated,  qualified  buyers 
looking  for  high  quality  dailies, 
weeklies  and  shoppers. 

For  quick  action  — 

Call  Collect  or  Contact 
Don  Malcolm 
Carillon  Tower  West 
13601  Preston  Road,  Suite  417 
Dallas,  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


MONTHLY  BUSINESS  REVIEW,  tabloid, 
circulation  14,000,  metro  New  England 
Market.  8  months  old.  Operating  in  black. 
Sale  price:  60%  of  gross  with  50% 
($20,000)  down.  Box  1191,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


BUY!  New,  Used,  Rebuilt  Cameras,  Pro¬ 
cessors  and  other  Pre-Press  Equipment. 
Unbeatable  Prices,  Installed  and  Guaran¬ 
teed.  ELLIS  GRAPHICS  CORPORATION, 
(201)  933-6755. 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  IN(i.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentages  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801 


KODAK  VERSAMAT  V-17  and  LOGE 
WATER  CHILLER.  Bob  Crocco,  Journal 
Newspapers,  (703)  750-2000. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


IBM  S/32  RPG-2  accounts  receivable  pro¬ 
grams  for  sale.  Sales  analysis  Inland  re¬ 
port,  aging.  Computer  time  for  insertion 
order  approximately  one-half  hour  daily 
and  receipts  about  15  minutes  daily.  Bill¬ 
ing  and  reports  complete  within  fivehours. 
R.  C.  Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent, 
P.O.  Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301. 


AUTOMATED 

NEWSPAPER 

ACCOUNTING 

General  Ledger 
Payroll 

Accounts  Payable 
Accounts  Receivable 
Statistical  Sales  Analysis 
Circulation 

Written  in  RPG  II  and  fully  docu¬ 
mented.  For  complete  details  and 
installations  contact: 

Mr.  Frank  Pitts,  Vice-Pres. 
American  Resource  Systems,  Inc. 
2670  Union  Extd.  Suite  532 
Memphis,  Tn.  38112 
(901)  458-4905 


EDITORIAL  SYSTEMS 


KARA-KOUNTE,  MODEL  2  UNIT.  IN  GOOD 
CONDITION.  PLEASE  CALL  GEORGE 
HAUER,  (513)  721-2700. 


HOT  METAL  EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE  HOT  METAL  composing  room, 
2  Comets,  2-G-4s,  l-G-4-4,  2-C4s,  2-C-2s, 
banks,  saws,  etc.  Also  duplex  tubular 
stereo  department;  pots,  pumps,  shaver, 
router,  etc.  Call  Ray  Bernard,  The  News- 
Tribune,  Waltham,  Mass.  (617)  893-1670. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
ADVERTISING  CONSULTANTS 


STA-HI  257  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  594,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  III  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  582,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P,and  24P  inserters.  Spares 
included.  Very  good  condition.  Box  382, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  CounterstacKer  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Very  good  condition.  Box  415, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
VERY  GOOD  CONDITION 
BOX  421,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MUELLER  227  INSERTER  AND  231 
STACKER.  2  YEARS  OLD.  BOX  418, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER. 
VERY  GOOD  CONDITION. 

BOX  1201,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


2  CUTLER  HAMMER  STACKERS;  1  Mark  I; 
also  Mark  I  updated.  Call  Tom  Pulaski, 
(219)  233-6161. 


SHERIDAN  MODEL  24P  newspaper  stuff¬ 
ing  machine.  Serial  #53,  rebuilt  in 
January  1977.  5  heads;  2  Jacket  heads;  3 
insert  heads.  Complete  with  spare  parts, 
manual  and  prints.  May  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Sheridan  supen/isor  of  installation 
available.  Asking  $15,000.  Contact  Shad 
Ames,  Edmonton  Journal,  10006  101  St., 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada  T5J  2S6,  ph: 
(403)  425-9120. 


MEASURING  DEVICES 


ATTENTION  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS— 
Postal  form  3541  completed  in  half  the 
time.  Use  our  patented  "Instant  A^ 
Measure."  It’s  “Faster  than  a  Ruler. 
VKrite  Instant  Ad  Measurement  COTpany. 
P  0  Box  11105,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE:  Davidson  Press,  Model  #233; 
Horizontal  Camera;  2  Normanco  Collators, 
llxl7and  Tab.  Call  afternoons  only,  (203) 
735-6696. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


OCRs 


PASTEUP  SUPPUES 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


HELP!  Repossessed  CompuWriter  Junior 
and  Headliner  7200.  3  type  fonts  for  Com¬ 
puWriter  and  6  for  7200.  Interested  or 
know  of  a  printer  that  might  be  interested? 
Call  Fay  Mahoney  or  Michael  Keating,  The 
Trumpeter,  (603)  934-2323,  Franklin, 
N.H.  03235. 


SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint .  .  . 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 


3  GRAPHIC  PRODUCTS  Model  210  OCR 
teleprinters.  Two  6-level,  one  5-level.  (^11 
Tim  Good,  (219)  233-6161. 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54- 14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (3M)  233-5211 


COMPUGRAPHIC 
7200— $2500.  Excellent  condition. 
Plant  City,  Fla.  (813)  752-3113. 


COM  PU  GRAPH  ICS 

7200 — $2800.  Compuwriters — $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboard s-$ 1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S. A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTO  COMP  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
PHOTONS: 

1_713-10— Serial  No.  31934—8  Fonts,  8 
Lens 

1- 713-100— Serial  No.  413—8  Fonts,  8 
Lens 

2—  713-200— Serial  No.  605  and  622,  8 
Fonts,  8  Lens 

2— 532— Serial  No.  209  and  210,  32 
Fonts,  23  Lens 
COMPUGRAPHIC: 

2— 2961TL— Serial  No.  160  and  1341 
1—4961— Serial  No.  4949 
FAIRCHILD  PERFORATORS: 

15— Fairchild  "1000s” 

ADDITIONAL  PHOTO  COMP  EQUIPMENT: 

6  TTS  machines 
1  Headliner-7200 
1  Proof  Machine-Saxon  C-35 
1  Headrix 

1  Compugraphic  Typesetter 
1  Typesetter-713 
CONTACT: 

John  B.  Laird,  Production  Director 
Columbia  Newspapers,  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  1333 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29202 
Telephone  (803)  771-8497 


VARITYPER  ELECTROSET  430  perforator. 
Used  9  months.  $1CX)0.  Daily  Republican, 
Burlington,  Kans.  (316)  364-5325. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  7200,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  $2450  includes  spare  parts  kit  and  2 
film  strips  (4  faces).  Winter  Haven  News- 
Chief,  Winter  Haven,  Fla.  33880.  (813) 
293-2191. 


PRESSES 


PROTOCOL  PLATE  PUNCH  for  Goss  Met¬ 
ro,  58~  web  double  and  single;  59"  and  60" 
double.  Bob  Crocco,  Journal  Newspapers, 
(703)  750-2000 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  2  unit  web  offset 
newspaper  press,  with  Vz  and  Vt  folder, 
side  lay  register.  Immaculate,  available 
immediately.  Call  Joseph  Koravos,  (617) 
475-3210. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 
23  9/16  CUTOFF,  EXCELLENT  CONDI¬ 
TION.  6  units  and  Goss  2:1  and  3:2  fold¬ 
ers.  Includes  saddles  for  direct  printing. 
Complete  accessories  and  spare  parts.  Box 
239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCOTT  double  width  press.  6  units,  2  with 
color  cylinders,  extra  color  unit,  Scott 
reels.  Press  is  disassembled  and  skidded. 
Will  sell  all  or  part.  Call  Tom  Sneddon 
(213)  294-4111. 


3  UNIT  PRESS,  2:1  folder,  2  units  Hoe 
Colormatic  (1960),  1  unit  Goss  Mark  II 
(1970).  22%"  cutoff,  11 '  substructure,  au¬ 
tomatic  pasters,  underplate  lockup 
Cutler-Hammer  drive,  D-Mist.  Sold  as  is 
where  is.  Box  1239,  Editor  &  Publisher 


24  PAGE  CAPACITY  Goss  Unitubular  press 
with  2  units  equipped  for  1  color.  Double 
50  h.p.  motors  and  Cline-Westinghouse 
controls.  Now  in  operation  with  Dynaflex 
plates.  New  offset  press  to  be  installed  in 
July. 

Dynaflex  plate  processor  and  Beech  sad 
dies  to  go  with  or  separate  from  press 
Press  can  be  purchased  as  unit  or  disman 
tied  for  parts. 

Press  installed  new  in  1935,  last  2  units 
added  about  1950.  Always  well  maintained 
and  checked  by  factoiy.  Still  in  excellent 
condition.  Box  1255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
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GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
jOSS  (immunity  units  for  add-on,  1970 
3oss  Community  folders 

3oss  Suburban  folder 

Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 

Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 

Cottrell  V-22,  6  units,  1969 

3olor  King  2:1  folder,  model  790 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  45V2" 

Wartted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 

Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

LETTERPRESS,  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
AND/OR  STEREO 

Hoe  Colormatic 

Hoe  Color  Convertible 

Goss  Headliners— Mark  1,  II  or  V 

Goss  Universal 

Goss  Unitubular 

22  3/4  and  23  916  cutoff 

Send  offers  to: 

Box  455 

Lyndhurst.  N.J.  07071 

NEWSRACKS— COIN 

MUST  BE  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
(404)  875-0661.  MR.  BROWN 

AD-A-CARD  unit.  Prefer  with  cross  web 
gluing  attachment.  Thomas  B.  Moore, 
Army  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20024.  (202)  554-5746. 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 

4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

STA-HI  251  OR  257 

COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  804,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 

BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 

BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

USED  PEXTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated. 
Can  be  old,  but  must  be  working.  F.  L. 
Greenway,  196  14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  878-3257. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MUELLER  227  INSERTER 

Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  BY  PUBLISHER:  2  or  3  unit  Goss 
Community  or  Fairchild  Newsking.  Call 
(516)  588-6600. 

VARISYSTEMS  KEYBOARDS 
MODEL  2000-3208/16 

BOX  1174,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS, 

6  UNITS  PLUS  COLOR. 

CALL  (312)  394-2300,  ext.  217. 

USED  Countoveyor  for  Goss  Community. 
Call  Scott— (305)  661-4233. 

Can  Buy  Now. 

SHERIDAN  24P  OR  48P 
INSERTER 

BOX  809,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER. 
DESIRE  TO  SEE  IN  PRODUCTION. 
BOX  1042,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  HS  and  2961  SL 
and  Singer  8202  keyboards.  Any  age  and 
condition.  (609)  234-8275. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  SC  unit,  SC  folder  and 
separate  SC  top  former  with  connecting 
parts.  Also  need  4  clutches.  (513)  435- 
5000. 


WORKING  CONSULTANT  will  build  your 
oaper.  Promotions,  ideas,  training.  Weekly 
specialist.  25  years  experience.  Box  1263, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'^S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  repro¬ 
duction.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small 
Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


BOY  CREW  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 
20  Years  experience  in  Home  Delivery 
Sales  Promotion.  Florida  based  operation, 
with  proven  track  record.  Interested  in 
making  contact  with  newspaper  of  any 
size.  We  offer  professional  service  at  a 
price  less  than  the  cost  of  producing  your 
own  new  business.  Box  1221,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


TMC,  saturation  or  mail  conversion  can 
bring  additional  revenue  to  your  publica¬ 
tion.  We  will  set  up  an  auditable,  adult 
program  and  train  your  staff  to  control  it. 
Be  operational  in  60  days.  OH  or  write: 
F.T.  News  Inc.,  14  Curtis  St.,  Wharton, 
N.J.  07885.  (201)  361-0912. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  RT.  V4, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501,  (512) 
682-7011. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


FACULTY  MEMBER  to  teach  journalism 
courses  in  growing  department.  Probable 
assignment  includes  basic  news  writing 
courses,  copyediting  and  layout,  feature 
writing,  and  advanced  courses  in  area  of 
specialty.  Prefer  doctorate  or  person  with 
work  toward  doctorate  and  several  years 
professional  experience.  Opportunity  to 
work  with  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  and  maintain  contacts  with 
media.  Tenure  track  position  open  Sep¬ 
tember  6.  Assistant  Professor  with  docto¬ 
rate  salary  is  $15,550.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Dr.  David  Eshelman,  Head, 
Department  of  Mass  Communication, 
Central  Missouri  State  University,  War- 
rensburg.  Mo.  64093.  An  Equal  Opportu- 
nity/Affirmatiye  Action  Employer. 


VISITING  PROFESSORSHIP,  half  or  full 
year,  1977-78.  Teach  newspaper  reoorting, 
editing,  other.  Professional  experience  re¬ 
quired;  advanced  degrees  desirable.  Apply 
to  Chairman,  Communications,  Washing¬ 
ton  State  University,  Pullman,  Wash. 
99164.  Applicant  review  begins  July  20. 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Em¬ 
ployer. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY- 
CARBONDALE  seeks  director  to  head 
ACEJ-accredited  journalism  school  of  18 
faculty,  450  undergraduate,  55  graduate 
students.  Earned  PhD  preferred;  adminis¬ 
trative  and  media  experience  desirable. 
Required:  academic  and/or  professional 
credentials  to  qualify  for  associate  profes¬ 
sor  or  professor  rank.  Salary  open,  com¬ 
petitive,  12-month.  Facilities:  news,  adver¬ 
tising,  magazine  laboratories;  research 
and  service  centers;  complete  plant  for 
daily  newspaper.  Submit  letter  with  vita  by 
Sept.  30  to  W.  Manion  Rice,  chairman.  Di¬ 
rector  Search  Committee,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Car- 
bondale.  III.  62901.  SlU-C  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR 
Seeking  an  imaginative  person  with  Mas¬ 
ters  degree,  professional  print  media  expe¬ 
rience  and  successful  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  to  develop  a  relatively  new  jour¬ 
nalism  curriculum  in  coordination  with 
Radio/TV  and  Communications.  To  teach 
reporting,  editing,  copywriting  and  basic 
journalistic  courses.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tion  is  July  15, 1977.  Contact  Dr.  James  L. 
Burden,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Central 
Wyoming  College,  Riverton,  Wyo.  82501. 
Central  Wyoming  College  is  an  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY’S  School  of 
Journalism  is  seeking  distinguished  jour¬ 
nalist  to  serve  on  its  faculty  during  the 
1977-78  academic  year  as  Kiplinger  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Public  Affairs  Reporting.  Applic¬ 
ant  must  have  extensive  experience  in 
public  affairs  reporting,  preferably  includ¬ 
ing  some  Washington  experience.  Kip¬ 
linger  Professor  teaches  advanced  inves¬ 
tigative  and  interpretative  techniques  re¬ 
lated  to  coverage  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  to  experienced 
graduate  students.  Start  September  1, 
1977.  Salary:  $30,000,  for  12  months. 
Deadline  for  applications:  July  25.  Send 
resume  and  references  to:  Paul  Under¬ 
wood,  Journalism  Faculty  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43210. 


ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
of  Mass  Communication/Journalism  start¬ 
ing  August  1977.  PhD  in  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation,  Journalism  or  a  related  area  is  de¬ 
sired.  Temporary  1-year  appointment  for 
1977-78  with  a  possibility  for  extension 
beyond  that.  Responsibilities  include  su¬ 
pervising  a  media  simulation  in  which 
competing  student  enterprises  produce  a 
wide  range  of  publications,  teaching  print 
and  non-print  production  techniques  and 
teaching  courses  in  such  areas  of  speciali¬ 
zation  as  contemporary  mass  media,  mass 
communication  and  modern  society,  and 
communication  law.  Send  resume,  gradu¬ 
ate  transcript  and  a  list  of  at  least  4  refer¬ 
ences  with  phone  numbers  to  Dr.  Stephen 
Boyd,  Acting  Chairman,  Communications 
Dept.  Northern  Kentucky  University,  High¬ 
land  Heights,  Ky.  41076  before  July  15. 
Northern  Kentucky  University  is  an  Af¬ 
firmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer  and  actively  seeks  the  candidacy  of 
minorities  and  women. 


INSTRUCTOR  in  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Minimum  Masters  Degree  in  Jour¬ 
nalism;  evidence  of  successful  teaching 
and  student  publications  advising  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Capable  of  teaching  prin¬ 
ciples  of  advertising,  introductory  survey 
course  in  mass  communications,  report¬ 
ing  and  editing.  POSITION  AVAILABLE: 
August  22,  1977.  CLOSING  DATE  FOR 
APPLICATIONS:  July  26, 1977.  Send  letter 
of  application,  detailed  resume  including 
official  transcripts  and  3  recent  references 
to:  W.  B.  Daugherty,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  San  Antonio  College, 
San  Antonio,  Texas  78284. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  to  direct  student  publications  at 
Texas  A&M  University.  Must  be  able  to  di¬ 
rect  operations  of  18,000  circulation  daily 
and  the  nation's  largest  yearbook  in  close 
cooperation  with  student  staffs.  Teaching 
assignment  includes  copy  editing  and 
coordination  of  laboratory  classes  with  the 
newspaper.  Masters  degree  required.  Fa¬ 
culty  rank  and  salary  negotiable.  Contact 
Bob  G.  Rogers,  Head,  Department  of 
Communications,  Texas  A&M  University, 
College  Station,  Texas  77843.  Deadline 
July  22,  1977.  Texas  A&M  University  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


WASHINGTON  STATE  Columbia  Basin 
weekly  needs  manager  strong  in 
advertising/commercial  printing  sales.  Irri¬ 
gated  area,  town  of  1^0,  growing.  Box 
1252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
OPPORTUNITY 

Newspaper  group  seeks  general  manager. 
Mid-sized  property.  Eastern  location.  Es¬ 
tablished  track  record  necessary  in  labor 
negotiations,  cost  control,  news,  editorial, 
public  relations.  Tremendous  opportunity 
for  the  right  person.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACCOUNTANT  for  fast-growing  newspaper 
group.  Opportunity  for  advancement  with 
profit  sharing  and  excellent  hospitalization 
plan.  Send  resume  and  desired  salary  to 
Emmet  Johnson,  Dixon  Evening  Telegraph, 
113  Peoria  Ave.,  Dixon,  III.  61021. 


ADVERTISING  PRODUCTION 


COMPOSITION  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER 
for  large  rapidly  expanding  88-100  page 
8-year-old  weekly  grossing  over  $700,000 
in  annual  advertising  sales.  Located  in 
Houston/Galveston  suburban  market.  In¬ 
cludes  design,  Compugraphic  composi¬ 
tion,  paste-up,  production  control,  mate¬ 
rial  control,  camera,  no  press  rooms.  Look¬ 
ing  for  aggressive  and  dynamic  full  charge 
manager  to  help  lead  and  participate  in 
future  growth.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
and  requirements  to  THE  EXCHANGE 
NEWS,  17311  El  Camino  Real,  Houston, 
Texas  77058. 


ARTISTS 


ARTIST 

The  Milwaukee  Joumal/Sentinel  has  a  fine 
opening  for  an  artist  with  BFA  and  3  or 
more  years  editorial  illustration  or  com¬ 
mercial  experience  with  magazine,  news¬ 
paper  or  agency. 

Must  be  able  to  do  competent  black  and 
white  and  color  illustrating  as  well  as 
humorous  illustrations.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  outlining  experience,  education 
and  salary  history  to  Robert  Jendusa, 
Newspapers  Inc.,  333  W.  State  St.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise.  53201. 


CIRCULATION 


ZONE  5 

Are  you  a  Zone  5  district  manager  who  has 
mastered  the  basics  and  are  now  ready  for 
an  opportunity  to  move  ahead?  We  have 
such  an  opportunity  with  a  30,000  daily 
and  Sunday  in  a  highly  competitive,  fast- 
paced  market.  Your  progress  will  be  li¬ 
mited  only  by  your  ambition  and  drive.  Get 
in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  total  de¬ 
partmental  reorganization.  We  are  part  of  a 
progressive  newspaper  group  with  an  eye 
toward  future  growth.  If  you  are  interested 
in  this  unique  career  opportunity,  send  a 
resume  detailing  your  experience  and 
track  record  as  well  as  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  WANTED  for  8500  daily  with 
own  shopper.  Zone  5.  Excellent  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Leadership,  desire  and  experience 
can  lead  to  a  rewarding  future.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

For  a  growing  and  aggressive  medium¬ 
sized  daily  and  Sunday.  An  excellent  mar¬ 
ket  with  extraordinaiV  opportunities  for 
continued  growth. 

A  strong  record  in  sales  organization  and 
people  development  is  essential.  We  ex¬ 
pect  a  lot,  but  we  offer  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  expanded  circulation  re¬ 
sponsibilities  at  larger  papers  within  our 
group  or  broader  responsibilities  at  our 
operation  ...  as  well  as  an  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits. 

Performance  will  be  rapidly  rewarded. 
Please  send  a  resume  and  career  objec¬ 
tives  to  Box  1167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  40,000  cir¬ 
culation  all-day  paper  with  morning  and 
evening  editions  and  a  total  distribution 
weekly  shopper/zoned  paper.  If  you’re  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution  and  marketing  and  want  a  chal¬ 
lenging  management  job  for  an  aggressive 
daily  newspaper,  we’d  like  to  talk  with  you. 
Our  22  circulation  staffers  distribute  and 
^11  in  a  3-county  area  with  stiff  competi¬ 
tion  from  2  weekly  shoppers,  a  weekly  pa¬ 
per,  4  TV  and  10  radio  stations.  We’re  cor¬ 
porate  owned  to  give  you  growth  potential 
and  advancement  opportunity.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringe  benefits  plus  advantages 
of  50,000  population  community  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Send  resume  to  Kay 
Gause,  Personnel  Manager,  Yakima 
Herald-Republic,  Yakima,  Wash.  98907. 
We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  paid  and  free 
newspaper  operation  is  looking  for  a  take- 
charge  circulation  manager  who  is  willing 
to  roll  up  his  sleeves  to  get  the  job  done. 
Excellent  salary,  incentive,  fringe  benefits 
and  working  conditions.  Come  grow  with 
us.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

We  need  an  energetic,  goal-oriented  per¬ 
son  who  can  plan,  organize,  implement 
and  manage  effective  promotion,  sales, 
service  and  collection  programs  in  growing 
Zone  4  market.  The  person  we  seek  must 
be  very  strong  in  human  relations  and  a 
team  worker  with  successful  and  well- 
rounded  circulation  background.  Position 
offers  opportunity  for  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  development.  Achievement- 
oriented  pay  and  excellent  company  paid 
benefits.  If  you  want  to  learn  more  about 
this  challenging  and  rewarding  opportu¬ 
nity,  send  resume  describing  yourself, 
education,  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  MANAGER  for  fast-growing  subur¬ 
ban  daily  in  Zone  5.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  capable  individual  to  grow  with  an  ag¬ 
gressive  organization.  Excellent  compen¬ 
sation,  including  incentives  and  also  ex¬ 
tended  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  MIDWEST  DAILY  needs  circulation 
manager  who  can  add  customers  quickly. 
$15,000  to  start.  Excellent  future.  Part  of 
group.  Minimum  3  years  experience.  Must 
be  highly  ambitious,  self-motivated,  know 
all  phases  and  be  able  to  supply  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Box  1 185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MARKETING 

MANAGER 

Large  Zone  2  daily  seeking  a  manager  to 
oversee  circulation  sales  and  marketing. 
Responsibilities  would  include  employee 
and  carrier  contests.  Newspaper  in  Class¬ 
room  projects,  special  sales  (apartments, 
fast  food  outlets,  etc.),  solicitation  crews, 
liaison  with  promotion  department  and  a 
myriad  of  special  projects.  This  individual 
must  have  a  demonstrated,  innovative 
creative  flair,  be  versed  in  circulation  mar¬ 
keting  techniques,  be  sales-oriented  and 
an  experienced  public  speaker  and  com¬ 
municator.  This  person  must  be  txjld  in  his 
or  her  thinking  and  be  willing  to  propose 
new  untraditional  courses  of  action.  A 
multi-million  dollar  bucfget  with  initial 
supervisory  responsibility  for  5  staffers, 
expansion  probable.  Salary  negotiable. 
Send  resume  including  salary  progress  to 
Box  1200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  excellent 
weeklies  over  70,000  circulation  in  Twin 
Cities  area.  We  have  good  linage  now- 
positive  it  can  be  increased  substantially 
with  a  manager.  Send  resume  to  Ray  En¬ 
right,  Lillie  Newspapers,  2515  E.  7th  Ave., 
No.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55109. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  small  daily/ 
weekly  combination.  Zone  4.  Only  daily  in 
9-county  area  and  locally  owned.  Full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  5-person  department.  5- 
figure  salary  with  override  commission. 
Excellent  living  conditions  and  cultural 
opportunities.  Need  fully  qualified  per¬ 
son  to  inspire  by  leadership.  Box  1170. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

We  are  one  of  America’s  finest  7-day  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers,  located  in  a 
dynamic  market  on  Florida’s  West  Coast. 
We  are  looking  for  a  top-notch  sales- 
oriented  individual  to  work  with  our  highly 
professional  sales  staff.  Must  be  able  to 
motivate  people. 

The  challenges,  additional  responsibilities 
and  growth  potential  are  excellent,  along 
with  comprehensive  medical  and  life  in¬ 
surance  coverage  and  retirement  plan.  If 
you  are  willing  to  work  hard  to  achieve 
realistic  goals,  send  resume  to  Rosita 
Peterson, Tamoa  Tribune-Times,  P.  0  Box 
191,  Tampa,  Ra.  33601. 


COMPUTER  TECHNICIAN 

The  Milwaukee  Journal/Sentinel  has  a  pos¬ 
ition  for  a  computer  technician  experi¬ 
enced  in  trouble-shooting  complex  mini¬ 
computer  systems.  You  should  be  familiar 
with  Data  Transmission  techniques,  com¬ 
puter  interfacing,  and  assembler  language 
for  analysis  and  de-bug.  Experience  in 
DEC,  PDP  8/E  and  PDP  11  series,  and/or 
general  automation  18/30  and  SPC  16 
series  systems  highly  desirable.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  To  apply 
send  resume  outlining  education,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  history  to  Bob  Jendusa, 
Personnel  Dept.,  Newspapers  Inc.,  333  W. 
State  St..  Milwaukee,  Wise.  53201. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  New 
Jersey  PM  daily.  Commission  basis.  Excel¬ 
lent  area.  Resume  to  Box  1178,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

A  40,000  circulation  Midwestern  daily 
seeks  a  good  administrator  to  lead  ad  de¬ 
partment  in  competitive  growth  market. 
Ability  to  plan,  motivate  staff  and  sell  top 
accounts  are  key  elements  in  this  job.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  and  good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Send  resume  with  job  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  in  confidence  to  Box  1202, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Aggressive  person  with  some  management 
experience  to  be  working  manager  and  ad 
director  of  19,000  daily  in  Zone  5. 

Initial  earnings  range  from  $16,000  to 
$20,000  depending  on  experience. 
Experience  in  newspaper  competition  with 
shoppers  useful. 

Resume  to  Box  1215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  AGGRESSIVE  goal-oriented  sales 
manager  to  join  growing  22,000  circulation 
weekly.  Salary  plus  commission.  If  you’re 
looking  for  a  challenge,  contact  Ron  Mois- 
sinac,  P.  0.  Box  804,  Cologne,  N.J.  08213. 
(609)  648-5843. 


EXCELLENT 

OPPORTUNITY 

Retail  advertising  manager  for  11,600 
6-day  dailv  in  northwest  Illinois.  Must  be 
well  organized  and  effective  leader  able 
to  set  and  achieve  ambitious  goals.  Gener¬ 
ous  salary  and  incentive  bonus  in  one  of 
the  Midwest’s  most  beautiful  areas.  Send 
complete  employment  and  earnings  his¬ 
tory  and  income  requirements  to:  Tom 
Shaw,  Dixon  Daily  Telegraph,  Box  407,  Dix¬ 
on,  III.  61021. 


18,000  MIDWESTERN  DAILY  seeks  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  sales  manager.  Must 
be  capable  of  training  and  leading  staffs 
in  both  display  and  classified  sales.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  advance  in  a  fast-growing 
newspaper  group.  Excellent  salary  with  a 
good  retirement  plan  and  insurance  pro¬ 
gram.  Write  giving  complete  resume  to  Box 
1168,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
Newspaper  advertising  salesman,  mini¬ 
mum  5  years  experience  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  promotion.  Manage  South¬ 
eastern  regional  office  for  community 
newspaper  group.  Salary  plus  commission, 
good  fringe  benefits.  Write  all  to  Box  1166, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESPERSON  for  Rolling  Stone 
Magazine.  Send  resume  only  in  confidence 
to  Claeys  Bahrenburg,  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor.  Rolling  Stone  Magazine.  78  E.  56th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-SALESMAN  for 
weekly  group  near  Denver.  Must  be  a  ma¬ 
ture  self-starter  well  experienced  in  layout, 
promoted  and  customer  servjce  in  a  fast 
growing  rural  area.  Must  accept  responsi¬ 
bility.  handle  detail  work  and  accept  a 
leadership  lole  in  organizing  our  operation 
for  fast  growth.  Salary,  commission,  fringe 
benefits  for  right  person  willing  to  accept  a 
challenge  and  sacrifice  with  us.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Jim  Adkins,  P.  0.  Box  AA,  Castle 
Rock,  Colo.  80104. 
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HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

90,000  Morning-Evening-Sunday 

We  seek  an  aggressive,  creative  advertis¬ 
ing  professional  to  direct  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  sales  function  of  our  paper.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have  management  ex¬ 
perience  in  retail,  national  and  classified 
departments,  with  a  strong  background  in 
marketing  the  newspaper  advertising 
product. 

We  offer  an  exciting  opportunity  to  join  a 
winning  team. 

The  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  is  located 
on  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  and  offers  an  ideal 
climate  and  an  outstanding  lifestyle.  One 
should  submit  resume  to  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  Caller-Times  Publishing  Co.,  P.  0. 
Box  9136,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  78408. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  6000  circu¬ 
lation  weekly  in  North  Country.  Need 
shirt-sleeve  operator  with  strong  layout, 
organizational  and  leadership  talents. 
Compensation  and  ownership  interest 
open.  Write  John  W.  Nash,  c/o  Littleton 
Courier,  Littleton,  N.H.  03561. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Small,  prize-winning  New  England  daily 
newspaper  seeks  hard-working,  creative, 
experienced  leader  type  with  top  adminis¬ 
trative  skills.  Must  be  able  to  lead,  direct, 
motivate  and  sell.  Pleasant  living  condi¬ 
tions  away  from  city,  good  benefits  and 
future  plus  top  salary  for  right  person.  Box 
1260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  16,000  circulation  Harte-Hanks  daily 
newspaper  seeks  aggressive,  dynamic  per¬ 
son  who  can  plan,  carry  out  and  sell  adver¬ 
tising  programs  in  a  competitive  growth 
market.  Present  ad  manager  promoted  to 
larger  Harte-Hanks  pap«r.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary,  monthly  bonus,  fringes,  plus  Man¬ 
agement-By-Objective  bonus  program  and 
growth  opportunity  for  person  with  proven 
track  record.  Send  resume  with  job  and 
salary  history  to  Jim  Barnhill,  Publisher, 
The  Ypsilanti  Press,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
48197. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  morning 
daily  nesspaper  and  weekly  shopper.  Di- 
I'ort  our  8-Derson  staff  and  function  as  a 
member  of  our  management  team.  Pro¬ 
gressive  community,  growing  newspaper, 
compensation,  fringes  and  future  make 
this  a  very  attractive  opportunity.  Write  to 
Roger  Smed,  Publisher.  Box  411,  Mar¬ 
shall.  Minn.  56258. 


READY  TO  MOVE?  Advertising  director 
needed  for  5-day  Sun  Belt  daily.  Excellent 
staff,  operation.  Must  demonstrate 
strength  in  layout,  sales  leadership,  cur¬ 
rent  newspaper  experience  and  aptitude 
for  future  responsibility  with  our  group. 
$275  per  week  plus  excellent  bonus.  Box 
1248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR 

To  supen/ise  a  staff  of  20  at  23,000  Zone 
2  daily  and  Sunday  in  beautiful  Hudson 
River  Valley.  Need  varied  background  in 
reporting  and  all  phases  of  desk  work. 
VDT  experience  helpful.  Looking  for  good 
administrator  with  a  head  for  detail,  strong 
layout  skills.  Young  staff,  salary  to  $19,000. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Tom  Geyer,  Editor, 
The  Daily  Freeman,  79  Hurley  Ave.,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.Y.  12401. 

REPORTER  for  award  winning  10,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily.  This  person  must  be  ag¬ 
gressive  and  imaginative  with  a  nose  for 
news  and  features.  A  journalism  grad  with 
some  experience  with  a  newspaper  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  complete  details  to  Fred 
VandenBrand,  Managing  Editor,  Grand 
Haven  Tribune,  101  N.  Third  St.,  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.  49417. 


CITY  DESK  LEADER 

Medium  sized  progressive  Southern  PM 
daily  needs  a  quality,  leadership-oriented 
city  editor  to  lead  reporter  staff.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  hard  news  and  investigative  re¬ 
porting.  Accuracy  is  first  rule  here.  We  are 
looking  for  an  activist  city  editor  with  fresh 
ideas  who  could  be  part  of  a  young  leader¬ 
ship  team  that  is  attempting  to  make  our 
paper  one  of  the  notable  newspapers  in  the 
South.  Salary  $15,000.  Box  1268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


PRACTICAL  HORSEMAN  MAGAZINE, 
18,000  monthly,  needs  experienced  free¬ 
lance  writers  tor  how-to-do-it  articles  on  all 
facets  of  the  hunter-jumper  sport.  Basic 
technical  knowledge  essential.  Send 
clips/resume  to  225  S.  Church  Street, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  19380. 


ENTERPRISING  WIRE  EDITOR  on  growing 
Northwestern  New  Mexico  daily.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  fringe  benefits.  Box  1165,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TELEVISION  WRITER 

We're  looking  for  an  experienced  and  crea¬ 
tive  television  reporter/reviewer  for  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  and  News.  He  or  she  will 
be  expected  to  develop  this  vital  beat  in  an 
area  served  by  local  and  San  Francisco 
stations.  Send  full  particulars  to  Larry 
Jinks,  Editor,  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News, 
750  Ridder  Park  Dr.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
95190. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  3  time  a  week  pub¬ 
lication  in  western  North  Carolina.  Qualifi-  We’re  looking  for  a  person  to  cover  all  as- 

cations  include  minimum  of  4-5  years  ex-  pects  of  the  arts,  from  meetings  to  finan- 

perience.  sound  news  judgment,  copy  edit-  cial  problems,  from  interviews  to  arts  pro-  SMALL  TOWN  prize-winning  daily  wants 

ing,  writing  and  page  makeup.  Strong  on  grams,  from  the  role  of  arts  in  the  com-  food  writer.  Must  be  good  cook,  good  writ- 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


PUBLISHER  FOR  MINNESOTA  WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER,  CIRCULATION  4300.  BOX 
1267,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


PRESBYTERIAN  SURVEY,  official  mag¬ 
azine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.,  has  opening  for  EDITOR.  General 
requirements:  Journalism  degree;  five 
years  minimun  successful  editing¬ 
publishing  experience,  preferably  in  religi¬ 
ous  journalism  and  magazine  field, 
thorough  knowledge  in  editing-publishing, 
cost  controls,  personnel  supervision; 
should  be  good  writer,  able  to  use  camera. 
Commitment  to  the  Church  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Church  and  its  needs  in 
communication  desirable.  Send  complete 
resume,  working  history.  No  telephone 
calls. 

Personnel  Manager 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.S. 

341  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue,  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30308 


ARTS  REPORTER 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  beginning  this  Fall 
for  several  professional,  community- 
oriented  newspaperpeople:  suburban 
community  editor,  mountain  community 
editor,  sports,  photo,  general  reporters, 
advertising  persons  and  combinations. 
Must  have  good  track  record  or  provide 
proof  of  capabilities.  Solid,  well-respected 
publisher.  Write,  tell  all  in  first  letter,  in¬ 
clude  references,  availability.  Box  1205, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  BERKSHIRES 

Assignment  editor  wanted  to  help  direct 
work  of  12  reporters  and  photographers  for 
universal  desk.  Good  pay  for  demanding 
job  of  making  afternoon  daily  competitive 
and  more  responsive  to  readers’  changing 
needs.  Experience  and  fresh  ideas 
needed.  Write  Michael  W.  Munley,  The 
Transcript,  North  Adams,  Mass.  01247. 


SELF-STARTER  for  2-man  news  depart¬ 
ment  on  semi-weekly.  J-grad  with  some 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  to  V. 
Gierke,  P.  0.  Box  367,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
63353. 


ing,  writing  and  page  makeup.  Strong  on  grams,  from  the  role  of  arts  in  the  com-  food  writer.  Must  be  good  cook,  good  writ- 
supervising  and  motivating  staff  of  6.  munity  to  reviewing  performances.  The  er,  good  interviewer  and  consumer  con- 
Community  conscious.  $12,5CX)  to  start,  person  should  understand  the  arts,  and  be  scious.  Write  Box  1142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
No  job  hoppers  please.  Write  Box  1195,  able  to  write  about  them  understandably. 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  require¬ 

ments  to  Box  1222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  8900  PM  daily  in 
southern  Michigan.  One-man  desk.  Must 
do  all  writing,  layout,  heads.  Strong  on 
local  copy.  Some  photography  preferred. 
VDT  experience  helpful.  Will  consider  re¬ 
cent  J-school  grad.  Send  resume,  best 
clips  to  Box  1245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  ENTHUSIAST  writer/photog¬ 
rapher  wanted  for  No.  2  spot  on  sports 
staff  of  bright  and  lively  7600  daily  in  at¬ 
tractive  college  town.  Come  out  where  the 
West  begins.  Contact:  Turner  Lake,  Dick- 
MOAIC  crMTor.  A  /I/I..  J  I  '"son  Press,  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.  Ph:  (701) 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  44M  daily  in  northern  225-8141 
Illinois.  Must  be  excellent  judge  of  news, 

creative  layout  artist  and  able  to  get  the  conoxc  cniTno  rwi  iii;n/,;c 

best  out  of  people.  Minimum  5  years  expe- 


best  out  of  people.  Minimum  5  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Top  salary,  great  fringes,  challeng¬ 
ing  area.  Box  1220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


daily.  3-person  staff  (plus  part-timers) 
covers  wide  range  of  sports  in  6  county 
area.  The  person  who  lands  this  job  will 

icuiicu  uicri/i  V _ .  n  have  several  years  of  experience,  will  be 

in\  lalnt  nhntna«Lhf  sol'd  editor  add  writer  afS  will  feel  com- 

nifk  caiarJ  fortable  With  3  paper  that  places  emphasis 

P'  on  local  coverage.  This  is  an  outstanding 

Altamonte  Springs,  Fla.  32701.  jjaHy  vvith  a  modern  plant  and  a  prize- 

- — - - ^ - winning  staff.  Pay,  benefits  are  good.  Send 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  6-day  PM  daily.  Start  resume,  references  to  John  Bowman, 
August  22.  Send  resume,  salary  to  Daily  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Journal,  8 
Times,  121  Second  St.,  Lakewood,  N.J.  Dearborn  Sq.,  Kankakee,  III.  60901. 
08701. 


REPORTER  with  editing  and  layout  experi-  NE^VS/CITY 

ence  for  weekly  near  Washington,  D.C.  ______ 

Write  John  Rouse,  Editor,  Bowie  News,  EDITOR 

Box  M,  Bowie,  Md.  20715.  .  ...  ,  .  . 

_ I _ J_ _ _ _ We  re  seeking  a  person  with  leadership 

MANAGING  EDITOR  with  suitable  educa-  3"d  techniwl  skills  to  supervise  the 

tion  and  experience  to  direct  news  content 

for  small,  but  growing,  daily  in  north  Pacific  Northwest  daily.  As  Np.  2  per- 
Alabama.  Must  be  aggressive  and  able  to  son  tn  the  news  department  this  editor 
lead  young  but  dedicated  staff  in  highly  must  be  able  to  lead  reporters,  photog- 
competitive  media  locale.  As  part  of  a  raphers  and  other  editors.  He  or  she  must 
small  newspaper  chain  we  offer  a  good  sal-  he  able  to  organize  and  plan,  offer  and 
ary  and  benefits  and  the  opportunity  for  execute  ideas,  edit  local  copy  well  and 
advancement.  Wl  this  plus  a  chance  to  re-  work  with  the  managmg  editor  to  provide 
side  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ^he  direction  for  a  talented  staff.  Equal 
friendly  areas  in  the  Southeast.  Send  re-  Opportunity  Employer  with  excellent  pay 
sume  and  other  pertinent  information  to  benefits  in  a  fine  place  to  live  and 
Box  1180,  Editor  &  Publisher.  work.  Send  resume,  references  and  work 

_ samples  to  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin, 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Agency  specializing  P.O.  Box  1358,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  99362. 


in  company  newspapers  needs  experi¬ 
enced  news  reporter  with  management 


SPORTS-GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  report- 


skills.  Good  job  in  unique,  fast-growing  er  wanted  for  Camden  News.  Must  be 
segment  of  news  business.  Boston  suburb.  sports-VDT  experienced.  Managing  Editor, 
Call  (617)  828-3525  or  write  P.O.  Box  339.  (501)  836-8192,  or  write  Box  798,  Cam- 


Call  (617)  828-3525  or  write  P.  0.  Box  339, 
Sharon,  Mass.  02067,  Grace  L.  Bernstein. 

BUSINESS 

EDITOR/WRITER 


We’re  in  one  of  the  most  dynamic  business  JT  rnajor  metropoli 
areas  in  the  country,  and  we  need  an  Excellent  ^lary  q[ 
energetic,  talented  and  knowledgeable 
person  to  take  charge  of  our  business  Editor  &  Publisher 
coverage.  The  job  will  involve  both  writing 
and  direction.  Send  full  particulars  tO: 

Larry  Jinks,  Editor,  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News,  750  Ridder  Park  Dr.,  San  Jose, 

Calif.  95190. 


(501)  836-8192,  or  write  Box  798,  Cam¬ 
den,  Ark.  71701. 


BUSINESS/FINANCIAL  NEWS  WRITER 
Need  business  reporter  with  record  of  en¬ 
terprise  and  feature  reporting  to  help  bu  ild 
Sunday  and  daily  local  business  coverage 
in  major  metropolitan  AM  daily.  Zone  3. 
Excellent  salary  opportunity,  good  fringe 
package.  Need  immediately.  Box  1253, 


NEED  EXPERIENCE?  We  are  looking  for 
recent  gal  or  guy  graduate  who  is  primarily 
interested  in  sports,  is  good  with  a  camera 
and  wants  to  tackle  features  and  hard 

_ news.  Need  immediately.  We’ll  give  you 

WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  (Detroit)  experience,  you  give  us  your  talent, 
seeks  writer/reporter/assistant  ^itor  for  ^rgest  weekly  in  North  Dakota.  Located  in 
publications  work.  Self-starter,  strong  on  Turtle  Mountains  with  excellent  fish- 
features.  Salary:  $14-18,(XX)  plus  bene-  '"8.  hunting  and  outdoor  recreation.  Bot- 
fits.  Resume  to  R.  Wartner,  Director  of  *l"®3u  Cpurant,  John  Maynard,  Editor, 
Publications,  1005  Mackenzie  Hall,  WSU,  (70l)  228-3701. 

Detroit,  Mich.  48202.  Equal  Opportunity  — Z, - i - ZTZ - i 

Employer.  COPY  CHIEF  for  New  Jersey  publisher  of 

- ! - books,  booklets  and  newsletters.  Must  be  a 

TOP  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Arizona  offset  highly  skilled  and  experienced  copy  editor 
daily.  Top  wages,  good  benefits.  Don  and  proofreader.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Kramer,  Casa  Cfrande  Dispatch,  P.  0.  Box  Send  resume,  letter  and  salary  require- 
I  639,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222.  ments  to  Box  1230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESK 

We’re  recruiting  a  spprts  desk  person  with 
management  potential  and  the  vision  to 
help  us  build  the  best  sports  section  in  the 
country. 

She  or  he  will  need  to  produce,  edition  by 
edition,  eyecatching  layouts  and  write 
heads  that  inform  and  entertain  our  read¬ 
ers.  We’ll  also  expect  you  to  word  edit  and 
challenge  copy  to  produce  readable  and 
complete  stories. 

As  important  as  your  technical  skills  will  be 
your  ability  to  work  with  people  and  moti¬ 
vate  them  to  strive  for  excellence. 

We’re  a  major  AM  paper  in  the  South.  If 
you’re  the  right  woman  or  man,  start  by 
sending  an  autobiographical  letter,  begin¬ 
ning  at  Day  One  and  telling  us  why  we 
ought  to  hire  you. Also  tell  us  what  you 
think  about  newspapers  and  their  sports 
sections  and  how  you'd  improve  them.  In¬ 
clude  a  small  selection  or  clips,  layouts 
and  anything  else  that  demonstrates  your 
skills.  Box  1265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  EDITOR.  Immediate  employ¬ 
ment  for  daily,  5  days  a  week.  Must  have 
experience  in  layout,  editing,  reporting 
and  photography.  Must  be  able  to  lead  and 
train  young  staff  and  produce  good,  local 
copy.  We  offer  good  salary,  benefits  and  a 
chance  to  progress  with  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  area.  Zone  6.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  samples  in  confidence  to  Box 
1246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Working  sports  editor  with  3-person  staff 
and  stringers.  40,(XXJ  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  6.  Must  be  willing  to  build  a  local 
sports  section  for  multi-town  area.  Must 
have  pasteup  and  photographic  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  and  samples  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  1250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  weekly  group  near 
Denver.  Must  be  a  mature  self-starter  who 
understands  and  is  willing  to  practice  qual¬ 
ity  community  journalism.  Must  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility,  handle  detail  work  including 
the  copy  desk,  work  the  necessary  hours, 
write  editorials  and  lead  our  staff  through 
the  changes  required  by  growth.  Excellent 
opportunity  with  fringes  in  rural  area  near 
the  mountains  for  right  person  willing  to 
accept  a  challenge  and  sacrifice  with  us. 
$7M-$12M  range.  Send  resume  to  Jim  Ad¬ 
kins,  P.  0.  Box  AA,  Castle  Rock,  Colo. 
80104.  Personal  inten/iew  in  Castle  Rock 
at  your  expense  required. 

MANAGING  AND  ASSOCIATE  editors  are 
being  sought  for  City  of  Memphis 
magazine.  Hard-working  publication  into 
second  year  interested  in  first-rate  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting.  Salary  negotiable, 
commensurate  with  skill  and  experience. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  published 
work  to  Towery  Press  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box 
16566,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38116. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  9,  1977 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 

DIRECTOR 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Journalism  degree  and  successful  news¬ 
room  management  experience  expected 
for  direction  of  8000  daily  with  14,000 
controlled  circulation  weekly.  You  and  your 
family  will  enjoy  quality  living  in  northern 
Michigan's  expanding  recreation  and 
commercial  area.  Higher  than  normal  sal¬ 
ary  plus  all  company  paid  benefits  for  the 
right  newsroom  leader.  Send  resume  and 
career  goals  to  Thomas  Huckle,  Publisher, 
Cadillac  Evening  News,  Cadillac,  Mich. 
49601. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR— No.  2  spot  on 
news  desk  of  metropolitan  AM  in  Zone  3. 
Must  have  at  least  3  to  5  years  experience 
on  national  or  wire  desk.  Job  requires 
knowledge  of  world  and  national  arfairs, 
judgment  and  editing  of  wire  services. 
Page  1  layout  two  nights  a  week,  inside 
page  layout  three  nights  a  week.  Logicon 
VDT  editing  system.  Will  work  under 
supervision  of  news  editor  and  assistant 
managing  editor.  Need  immediately.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  opportunity.  Good  fringe  pack¬ 
age.  Box  1243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


DISCOVER  NEW  WRITING  MARKETS.  Pro¬ 
fit  from  our  exclusive  assignment  listings. 
Trial  6  issues,  $5.  "Freelancer’s  Newslet¬ 
ter,"  15EP  Wynkoop  (P.  0.  Box  128), 
Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 


EARN  EXTRA  CASH  for  your  agricultural 
stories.  We  want  well-written,  thoughtful 
features  of  interest  to  cattlemen.  Ranch¬ 
er's  Voice,  P.  0.  Box  Palo  Cedro,  Calif. 
96073. 


OCCASIONAL  STATE  CAPITAL  corre¬ 
spondence,  document  pickup,  for  national 
publications  on  environment,  energy, 
safety,  law.  Freelancers  with  news  training 
preferred.  Write  describing  qualifications 
and  availability.  Box  1234,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


OPENING  for  combination  Compugraphic 
9000  ad  machine  operator,  mark-up  per¬ 
son.  $10.50  per  hour,  40  hour  week,  day 
shift.  Liberal  fringes,  including  Employee 
Stock  Ownership  Plan  whereby  employees 
receive  stock  in  the  newspaper  in  addition 
to  wages.  Coritact  Production  Manager, 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  99701. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  27,000  daily, 
Monday  through  Friday  afternoons  and 
Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings.  Cold  type, 
Compuscan  VDT  system,  Dilitho  press  as¬ 
tern.  We  seek  an  individual  experienced  in 
composing,  engraving  and  press.  Needs  to 
work  well  through  foreman.  Send  resume 
to  General  Manager,  The  Daily  Times- 
News,  P.  0.  Box  481,  Burlington,  N.C. 
27215. 


COMPOSITION  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER 
for  large  rapidly  expanding  88-100  page 
8-year-old  weekly  grossing  over  $700,000 
in  annual  advertising  sales.  Located  in 
Houston/Galveston  suburban  market.  In¬ 
cludes  design,  Compugraphic  composi¬ 
tion,  paste-up,  production  control,  mate¬ 
rial  control,  camera,  no  press  rooms.  Look¬ 
ing  for  aggressive  and  dynamic  full  charge 
manager  to  help  lead  and  participate  in 
future  growth.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
and  requirements  to  THE  EXCHANGE 
NEWS,  17311  El  Camino  Real,  Houston, 
Texas  77058. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  medium  size 
AM  daily.  Cold  type,  VDT  System-Harris 
2200-TXT.  Abe  Kofman,  Times-Star,  1516 
Oak  St.,  Alameda,  Calif.  94501.  (415) 
523-1200. 


ASSISTANT  FOREMAN— Zone  8  daily  of 
20,000  circulation  seeks  experienced  cold 
type  ad  expert  to  take  charge  of  all  ad 
control  and  makeup  functions.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement  in  production  man¬ 
agement.  Pay  to  $15,000;  moving  expens¬ 
es,  extensive  company  benefits.  Box  1131, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


IMMEDIATE 

OPENING 

Person  experienced  in  new  technology,  in¬ 
cluding  VDT  terminals  and  computer  sys¬ 
tems.  Must  know  pasteup,  copy  flow,  cam¬ 
era,  typesetting.  This  may  open  up  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  production  foreman  position,  vacant 
now.  Electronic  training  available.  Send 
resume  (include  salary  history)  to  Skagit 
Valley  Herald,  P.  0.  ^x  578,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Wash.  98273.  Ph:  (206)  424-3251. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  weekly  group 
near  Denver.  Must  be  a  mature  self-starter 
with  experience  in  ad  and  page  makeup, 
process  camera  and  electronic  equiprnent 
maintenance.  Must  accept  responsibility, 
work  the  necessary  hours  and  have  a  posi¬ 
tive  attitude  to  tram  local  help.  Growth  op- 
pprtunity  with  fringe  benefits  for  person 
willing  to  accept  a  challenge.  $9M-12M 
range.  Send  resume  to  Jim  Adkins,  P.  0. 
Box  AA,  Castle  Rock,  (^lo.  80104.  Per¬ 
sonal  interview  in  Castle  Rock  at  your  ex¬ 
pense  required. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Mature  but  imaginative  supervisor  needed 
for  progressive  composing  room  in  Zone  8. 
Must  be  effective  leader,  quality-  and 
productivity-oriented.  Computerized 
typesetting  experience  preferred.  Send  re¬ 
sume  (must  include  earnings)  to  Box  1232, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  GENERAL  FORE¬ 
MAN— We  are  seeking  an  innovative. 


computer-photo  comp  department 
medium  size  daily.  Zone  9.  Must  have 
working  knowledge  of  FDP  markup  using 
terminals,  CRT  phototypesetters  and 
camera/stripping  procedures.  Labor  rela¬ 
tions  in  an  ITU  environment  essential. 
Benefits  commensurate  with  experience. 
Box  1244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  Services 
Burson-Marsteller 
One  East  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 


GRAPHICS 


DESIGNER-ILLUSTRATOR— Creative  per¬ 
son  with  experience  in  newspaper  or 
magazine  design  and  graphics  who  can 
also  illustrate  is  want^  to  brighten  the 
pages  of  The  States-ltem  in  New  Orleans. 
Submit  resume  to  Personnel  Dept.,  The 
States-ltem,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.  70140.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M/F. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR— If  you  are 
oriented  in  new  distribution  technology,  a 
people  motivator,  and  have  the  ability  to 
innovate,  there's  an  opportunity  for  you, 
with  this  medium-size  daily  in  Zone  9. 
Must  be  proficient  with  vacuum  operated 
inserters,  counter-stackers,  etc.  Excellent 
benefits  commensurate  with  your  ability. 
Box  1242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


OPENING  FOR  TOP  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
on  Arizona  offset  daily  newspaper.  Good 
salary,  benefits.  Don  Kramer,  Publisher, 
Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  P.  0.  Box  639, 
Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Experienced  web 
pressman  needed  by  newspaper  printer- 
run  Goss  Community  and  Goss  Suburban 
presses.  Night  work— good  pay— good 
benefits — 40  hour  week — Zone  2.  Call  Sid 
Simon,  (215)  365-1155  or  write  Bartash 
Publications  Inc.,  7272  Woodland  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19142. 


PRODUCTION 


PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT— Experienced 
person  with  management  and  technical 
skills  needed  by  a  medium-sized  newspa¬ 
per  printer.  Will  be  responsible  for  quality 
and  waste  control,  scheduling  production 
and  maintenance.  Good  pay,  good  bene¬ 
fits.  Zone  2.  Call  Sid  Simon  (215)  365- 
1155  or  write  Bartash  Publications  Inc., 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19142. 


PUBUC  INFORMATION 


PUBUC  INFORMATION 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICER 

The  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  a  leading 
multi-program  national  research  organization,  is  seek¬ 
ing  aijegreed  public  information  professional  to  effec¬ 
tively  publicize  the  Laboratory’s  diverse  activities  and 
accomplishments. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  demonstrated  en¬ 
terprise,  innovation  and  expertise  in  news  media  rela¬ 
tions,  brochure  development  and  advertising  involv¬ 
ing  technical  information.  Outstanding  speaking  skills 
and  the  proven  ability  to  cohesively  manage  a  public 
relations  program  are  essential. 

The  Laboratory  offers  excellent  working  conditions 
and  fringe  benefits,  including  24  days  annual  vaca¬ 
tion;  a  healthy  environment  with  abundant  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities;  and  a  beautiful  mountain  loca¬ 
tion  in  Northern  New  Mexico,  near  historic  Santa  Fe. 
Please  send  complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments,  in  confidence,  to:  » 


Joe  E.  Maestas 
Employment  Group  Leader 
Division  77-YY 
Personnel  Department 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
P.  0.  Box  1663 

Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico  87545 


los 

^alamos 

SCIENTIFIC  LABOKATORV 

U  IK  UMWn  «  UtOKU 


AN  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION/EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
MINORITIES.  WOMEN.  VETERANS.  HANDICAPPED  URGED  TO  APPLY 
U  S.  CITIZENSHIP  REQUIRED 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  _ SALES _ 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  wanted  for 
WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER/PR  to  publicize  Zone  1  and  2,  to  sell  blankets,  rollers,  and 
for  unique  cruise  line.  Permanent  position  cutting  bars.  Good  position.  Reply  to  J. 
Florida  based  company.  Send  resume  and  Thomas  McHugh  Co.,  6800  E.  32nd  St., 
full  credits  to  Windjammer,  P.O.  Box  20,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Call  collect:  (317)  545- 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33139.  2121. 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGEMENT  POSITION— 19  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  publisher,  general  manager, 
ad  director.  Background  In  dally,  multi¬ 
weekly,  group,  acquisitions,  business,  cir¬ 
culation,  editorial,  printing,  production, 
cost  control.  Under  40,  family  man.  Confi¬ 
dences  respected.  Box  1217,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LEADER— Assistant  to  the  president  of 
mId-sIze  newspaper  group  with  broad  ex¬ 
perience  as  editor,  publisher,  45,  seeks 
dynamic  staff  or  line  general  management 
position  demanding  versatility.  Imagina¬ 
tion,  leadership — or  other  publishing 
oriented  challenge.  Opportunity  for  per¬ 
sonal,  professional  growth  vital.  Available 
Immediately.  Box  1181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER  pre¬ 
sently  employed  seeks  working  position 
with  newspaper  requiring  progressive  and 
experienced  leadership.  Cost-conscious 
and  strong  In  all  newspaper  departments. 
Knowledgeable  In  all  aspects  of  cold-type, 
web-offset  plants,  equipment.  Salary 
range  over  $30,000  with  commission  ar¬ 
rangement.  Box  1194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL— GENERAL  MANAGER  CPA, 
MBA.  Solid  finance  background  In  medi¬ 
um  to  large  newspapers  and  TV.  20  years 
strength  in  creativity,  communications, 
personnel,  profit  planning,  controls, 
electronics,  EDP  and  problem  solving.  If 
you  need  a  leader  or  a  near  term  backup, 
act  now!  Prefer  Zones  4  to  9.  Box  1226, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESENT  AD  DIRECTOR,  staff  of  15, 
seeks  responsible  ppsition  good  medium 
dally  or  group.  Experienced  In  sales,  train¬ 
ing,  staff  motivation,  community  minded. 
Age  38,  family,  willing  to  relocate.  Box 
1258,  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  inquire  Mr. 
West,  INAE. 


CIRCULATION 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  CIRCULATOR- 
Sales-orlented,  strong  in  service  and  col¬ 
lections,  experience  in  AM,  PM  and  com¬ 
petitive  markets.  Little  Merchant  and 
motor  routes.  Proven  management  skills. 
Seek  upper  or  middle  management  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  1227,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATOR  presently  employed  seeks 
position  as  circulation-business  manager 
on  weekly  in  New  York  City.  Long  Island 
area.  Box  1203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHWEST  CIRCULATION  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL,  experienced  in  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  management— people  motivator 
and  problem  solver,  16  years  on  commun¬ 
ity  to  metro  AM/PM.  If  you  are  in  need  of  an 
individual  with  management  perspective 
for  top  level  position  resume  will  be  sent  on 
request.  Box  1189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOPCIRCULATOR,  national  award-winner, 
20  years  experience,  every  facet  of  circula¬ 
tion  on  combination  medium/metro.  43, 
family  raised,  looking  forward  to  warmth 
and  atmosphere  not  found  in  metro  area. 
Want  to  settle.  Top  references,  ^x  1132, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR:  Age  33,  presently  employed 
as  assistant  manager  on  70,000  AM/PM 
dally.  Experienced  in  total  market  cover¬ 
age,  voluntary  collect  and  free  publica¬ 
tions.  wish  to  relocate  as  manager.  Box 
1269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN— Honest  worker, 
proficient  all  phases,  27,  desire  Zone  7 
or  8.  Box  1228,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SALES  PROFESSIONAL  seeks  sales  man- 
agement  position.  Unequalled  experience 
with  New  York  Times-Chicago  Tribune  in 
classified,  retail,  national,  financial,  spe¬ 
cial  sections,  color,  A-1  references,  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WARM  WEATHER  PUBLICATIONS-25 
years  experience  top  metro  markets,  class¬ 
ified  and  display.  Family  health  involved. 
Resume.  Box  1164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  northwest  Ohio  or 
Michigan,  young  experienced  salesman,  3 
years  college.  Currently  employed  14,000 
daily.  Box  1254,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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EDITORIAL 


WOMAN  SPORTSWRITER/DESKPERSON 
seeks  writing  position,  any  Zone.  One 
year’s  daily  experience  covering  preps, 
pros,  colleges,  all  sports.  Would  prefer  mid 
to  metro  size  dally.  Have  written  columns, 
features,  hard  news  under  deadline  pres¬ 
sure.  Box  1109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  JOURNALIST  seeks  new  1 
challenges.  17  years  as  writer,  photog¬ 
rapher,  editor,  administrator  with  newspa¬ 
pers  and  major  news  organization.  Box  ! 
1209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  with  4  years  experience  re-  ■ 
porting  for,  then  editing  semi-weekly  ] 
seeks  job  as  general  assignment  reporter  i 
on  dally.  Proficient  In  news,  features, 
photography,  also  headline  writing  and 
page  makeup.  Box  1229,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  writer,  super¬ 
visor.  Top  credentials.  Quality  work  now. 
Currently  on  medium-size  daily.  Box  1114, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST— 25  years  experience  on 
many  newspapers  and  wire  service  doing 
everything.  Want  to  write  features,  human 
interest  stories  or  women's  news  on  daily. 
Box  1110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  late  20s,  AVz  years  wire 
service,  seeking  reporter  position  with 
metropolitan  daily.  Prefer  PM;  AM  okay. 
Hockey/horseracing  beat  would  be  ideal. 
Experienced  in  covering  major  stories,  in¬ 
cluding  international.  Also  deskman,  VDT 
background.  New  York  area  (New  York/ 
New  Jersey/Connecticut).  Box  1090, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  in  northern  Ohio  seeks  to 
relocate  in  Zones  3,4,6  or  9.  Six  years 
experience  in  writing,  photography  and 
darkroom.  Box  1153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR,  26,  BJ.  2V2  years  expe 
rience  in  news,  ads,  photo,  production. 
Seek  to  leave  one-man  show  for  reporting 
or  editing  spot  on  medium  to  large  daily, 
any  Zone.  Adaptable,  ambitious,  tenaci¬ 
ous.  Box  1 139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED  writer-reporter 
wants  back  into  sports.  3  years  experience 
including  college,  prep,  VDT,  columns. 
Young,  single,  willing  to  relocate.  Prefer 
medium-large  daily.  Zones  3,  4,  6,  8.  Re¬ 
sume,  clips,  references  on  request.  Box 
1149,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  ,  29.  BA  English.  2V2  years  ex¬ 
perience  wire  desk,  police  beat,  court  beat 
seeks  position  with  medium-sized  daily. 
Box  1136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  REPUBLICAN  EDITOR,  now 
with  large  daily  group,  will  take  pay  cut  to 
$15M  minimum  for  full  authority  as 
shirtsleeve,  do-it-all  editor,  weekly  or  small 
daily.  South  only.  Solid,  experienced  pro, 
double  digit  award-winner.  Must  give 
60-90  days  notice.  Box  1135,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  BUSINESS  WRITER  seeks 
challenge.  Desire  responsibility  and 
chance  for  advancement.  No  clock 
watcher.  Box  1184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER,  experienced  in  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  seeks  more  chal¬ 
lenging  position.  Zones  1,2.  Box  1186, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  and  columnist  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  medium  size  daily.  Experienced. 
Box  761,  Editors.  Publisher. 


SHARP  YOUNG  sports  and  entertainment 
writer  willing  to  become  an  assistant  in 
either  department.  Knowledgeable  and 
versatile  in  both  fields  and  ready  to  prove 
it.  If  you  want  straight  reporting,  reviews, 
exceptional  interviews,  copy  editing,  lay¬ 
out,  check  me  out.  Box  1236,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RENAISSANCE  WOMAN,  award-winning 
recent  J-school  honors  grad,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  New  England  or  upstate  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  4  years  daily  and  weekly  experience  in 
reporting,  photography,  editing,  layout 
and  copy  desk.  Box  1237,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-EDITOR.  Woman,  background 
in  financial  reporting,  technical  news,  and 
some  general  news  including  government. 
Knowledge  of  Capitol  Hill.  Box  1182, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR— Ex-reporter  and  copy 
editor  wants  magazine  or  weekly  newspa-  | 
per  work.  Capable,  steady,  graduate  de-  I 
gree.  Now  in  New  York  State.  Will  relocate. 
Prefer  East.  Box  1 196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  COPY  EDITOR?  You  won’t  lose  this 
bright  beginner  to  the  first  reporting  job 
that  comes  along.  College  paper  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  at  headlines.  Any  Zone.  Andrea 
Monk,  33(X)  Eastman  Ave.,  Boulder,  Colo. 
80303.  (303)  494-9085,  evenings. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  on  weekly 
community  newspaper — looking  for  grea¬ 
ter  challenge.  Amressive  and  hard  work¬ 
ing.  Box  1193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER-5  years  re¬ 
porting,  2  years  editing  and  layout. 
J-Oegree.  Want  a  future.  Anxious  to  learn 
VDT.  Box  1204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED,  ENERGETIC  sportswriter 
seeks  position  on  medium-sized  daily  or  as 
a  sports  information  director.  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  sportswriter,  1  as  a  sports 
information  director.  Clips,  layouts  and  re¬ 
ferences  on  request.  Box  1199,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  7  years  editing,  layout, 
writing  and  reporting  experience  seeks 
position  in  New  York  City.  Contact  Box 
1223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  EDITOR/WRITER,  8  years 
experience  with  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  lay¬ 
out,  design,  photography,  production, 
seeks  challenging  position  with  daily, 
weekly,  monthly.  Specialties  include:  cul¬ 
tural  affairs,  education,  sports,  science.  7 
years  experience  overseas,  6  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Box  1249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SKILLED  WRITER:  Woman  with  2  years  PR 
work  in  energy,  economics  wants  back  to 
newspapers;  also  1  year  freelance;  3  years 
daily  newspaper  covering  politics,  schools, 
environment.  Clean,  accurate  prose. 
Strong  features.  Box  1231,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  who  enjoys  working 
desk,  seeks  to  join  talented  staff  which 
covers  collies  in  North  Carolina  or  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Qualifications:  married,  6  years  ex¬ 
perience,  lively  writing  style,  organiza¬ 
tional  ability,  ambition  to  improve.  Box 
1235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDUCATION  WRITER 
seeks  position  on  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
publication.  Box  1256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUSBAND-WIFE  journalists  in  late  20s 
experienced  with  all  types  of  reporting, 
layout  and  photqgraphy  seek  positions  on 
Zone  3  or  4  dailies.  Box  1264,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


EUROPEAN  STRINGER  available  for 
dailies,  weeklies,  groups.  French,  German, 
US  law  degree,  working  on  international 
relations  MA.  Travel  often.  Juris  Kaza, 
Elisabethstr.  26,  80(X)  Munchen  40,  West 
Germany. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOGRAPHER/WRITER/EDITOR,  3- 
years  experience.  Jim  Machowski,  Box 
14288,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55414.  (612) 
644-2708. 


PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for 
large  metropolitan  daily  seeks  challenging 
position  as  foreman  or  superintendent. 
Proven  ability  with  strong  leadership  in  all 
pressroom  procedures.  Top  references. 
Box  1238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  young, 
energetic,  looking  for  challenge.  Goss 
Cosmo  and  metro  experience.  Some  plate 
and  camera.  Zones  7  and  8.  Resume  upon 
request.  Box  1214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


BUILDING  MANAGER/MAINTENANCE 
MANAGER.  14  years  experience  in  super¬ 
vision  of  machinists,  electricians,  building 
engineers.  Capable  of  setting  up  preventa¬ 
tive  maintenance  programs  for  all  areas. 
Box  1089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


15  YEARS  PRODUCTION  experience.  12 
years  on  major  ottset  daily,  composing 
thru  mailroom.  6  years  management. 
Heavy  on  camera,  plate  and  press.  Ideal 
photo  department  leader  for  ad  house,  etc. 
Solid  black  and  white,  2  years  color  sep¬ 
aration.  All  positions  and  Zones  consid¬ 
ered.  Box  1158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  INFORMATION 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST— Staff  writ¬ 
er  and  former  sports  editor  seeks  sports 
information  position  with  small  college  or 
major  university  sports  department.  Clips, 
references  and  interview  will  tell  the  story. 
Box  1218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS— News  releases, 
brochures,  public  contact,  photography. 
Experienced  in  daily  newspaper  and  PR 
work.  BA  Journalism.  Call  Tom  Goodman, 
(914)  725-1337  or  (203)  322-4258. 


PERSON  IN  FASHION  PR  with  Journalism 
experience  wishes  to  join  PR  firm  or  news¬ 
paper  in  Southern  California.  Box  1261, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  old  excitement 

There  used  to  be  at  least  one  news¬ 
stand  at  the  corners  of  57th  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  City.  Now 
there  are  none. 

But  between  four  and  seven  o’clock 
every  afternoon  you  can  hear  the  cry  of  a 
newsboy  (in  our  case  it  was  a  newsgirl) 
peddling  the  New  York  Post.  There  are 
eight  of  them  on  various  corners  where 
there  used  to  be  newsstands  and  the  Post 
expects  to  add  more.  The  Post  provides 
them  with  identity  T-shirts,  the  canvas 
bags  and  change  aprons.  They  are  not 
employes  but  work  on  a  commission 
basis. 

The  News  World  has  been  selling  some 
copies  in  this  manner  for  many  months 
but  its  agents  are  not  as  vocal  as  those 
crying  out  the  name  of  the  New  York 
Post. 

At  the  same  time  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Post  are  selling  copies  via  news¬ 
boys  and  newsgirls  morning  and  evening 
at  the  toll  plazas  of  bridges  and  tunnels 
entering  New  York  City  (page  44). 

This  aggressiveness  is  good.  The  Post 
as  yet  doesn’t  have  any  competition  in 
the  afternoon  field  but  it  is  carrying  its 
sales  effort  to  where  the  people  are.  The 
Times  is  doing  the  same.  Perhaps  they 
are  getting  ready  for  the  appearance  of 
The  Trih  this  fall. 

Nevertheless,  it  all  adds  up  to  the  fact 
that  publishers  and  circulators  are  no 
longer  viewing  the  sale  of  a  single  copy 
as  a  passive  purchase.  They  are  hawking 
their  wares  and  if  it  works  in  New  York  it 
will  be  tried  everywhere  else.  The  ex¬ 
citement  is  returning. 

Maybe  that’s  one  of  the  things  that 
happened  to  newspaper  circulations  in 
recent  years;  Managements  did  a  good 
job  of  promoting  but  were  not  aggressive 
enough  in  selling. 

Who  knows?  If  street  sales  forces  are 
rebuilt  in  this  way  and  production 
methods  improve  in  efficiency  it  might 
bring  the  return  of  the  “Extra.” 

Another  healthy  thing  is  happening. 
Newspapers  appear  to  be  more  aggres¬ 
sive  in  sponsoring  events  in  order  to 
keep  their  names  before  their  present 
and  potential  audiences. 

Within  the  last  week  the  New  York 
Times  has  sponsored  an  invitational  sail 
regatta  to  New  London,  Conn.  Entry 
fees  will  be  donated  to  seaport  museums 
in  New  York  and  Mystic,  Conn. 

Newsday  will  soon  sponsor  a  race 
around  Lond  Island — entry  fees  to  go  to 
the  Olympic  sailing  program. 

Some  newspapers  and  broadcasters  on 
Cape  Cod  are  sponsoring  a  balloon  race 
to  raise  funds  to  create  a  center  for  brain 
research  and  rehabilitation. 

Things  like  this,  and  not  only  in  sports. 


are  going  on  all  over  the  country.  They 
are  a  good  indication  of  the  vitality  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers  and  the  people  who 
produce  them. 

Editorial  page  devoted 
entirely  to  letters 

While  the  New  York  Times  Sunday 
editorial  page  traditionally  has  been  di¬ 
vided  half  and  half  between  editorials 
and  letters  to  the  editor,  the  July  3  page 
was  devoted  entirely  to  letters  with  ex¬ 
ception  of  an  explanatory  introduction. 

The  original  Sunday,  June  19,  editorial 
on  the  case  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  v.  Allan  Bakke  over  the 
question  of  special  consideration  and  re¬ 
served  places  to  qualified  applicants  of 
racial  or  ethnic  minorities  stirred  up 
“such  a  fuss”  that,  in  editorial  page 
editor  Max  Frankel’s  words,  it  “was 
simply  decided”  to  turn  over  the  page  to 
letters  which  ran  about  15  to  1  disagree¬ 
ing  with  the  editorial’s  judgment. 

Frankel,  who  moved  from  Sunday 
editor  to  editorial  page  editor  last 
January  1,  told  Editor  Publisher  that 
such  use  of  the  page  is  not  a  new  policy 
but  that  would  be  done  to  suit  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Frankel  said  he  thought  this  rep¬ 
resented  the  first  time  the  page  had  been 
used  entirely  for  letters. 

Among  the  10  letters  printed  were 
those  from  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton, 
head  of  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission;  the  president  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  Richard 
Maass,  two  doctors,  and  a  college  direc- 
tor  of  admissions. _ 

World  Press  group 
given  $100,000 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee  will  receive  $100,000 
contribution  from  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation  Inc. 

Jack  R.  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  said  the  “money  will  be  used 
to  help  head  off  a  worldwide  trend  to¬ 
ward  increased  government  control  of 
news  media  personnel  in  facilities,  espe¬ 
cially  in  developing  'Third  World’  na¬ 
tions.’’  Howard  is  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee  is  conducting  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  at  least  $1,000,000.  The 
grant  from  Gannett  Foundation  is  the 
first  major  contribution  to  be  reported 
since  the  drive  began  in  April  at  the  an¬ 
nual  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  meeting. 


Beaverbrook  papers 
sold  for  $23.5  million 

London’s  Beaverbrook  Newspapers, 
valued  at  $56  million  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  death  in  1964,  are  being 
taken  over  by  Trafalgar  House  Invest¬ 
ments,  a  property  and  shipping  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  successful  bid  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $23.5  million  accepted  by  control¬ 
ling  shareholders  June  30. 

The  newspapers  are  the  London  Daily 
Express,  the  Sunday  Express  and  the 
Evening  Standard.  All  three  have  been 
experiencing  financial  difficulties,  but 
the  prospective  owners  pledge  to  con¬ 
tinue  publication  and  anticipate  putting 
publication  into  the  black  in  three  years. 

Nigel  Broackes,  chairman  and  founder 
of  Trafalgar  and  chairman  of  Cunard 
(wholly  owned  by  Trafalgar)  becomes 
the  newest  press  lord  of  Fleet  Street  in 
his  mid-forties.  His  associate  and  manag¬ 
ing  director,  Victor  Matthews,  will  be¬ 
come  new  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  newspapers. 

Sir  Max  Aitken,  67,  who  succeeded  his 
father  as  head  of  Beaverbrook  News¬ 
papers  but  renounced  his  father’s  title,  is 
to  become  life  president  after  resigning 
as  a  director,  according  to  the  July  1 
Daily  Express.  He  will  be  invited  to  join 
the  Trafalgar  board. 


Mobil  cartoons 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

News,  says,  however,  that  “As  long  as 
the  cartoon  is  properly  identified  to  the 
editor,  the  editor  can  do  what  he  sees  fit. 

.  .  .  it’s  up  to  him.” 

Judy  Lynn  Prince  of  Mobil  says  she 
and  Mobil  don’t  understand  what  “all 
the  fuss”  is  about  regarding  the  car¬ 
toons. 

She  named  some  of  the  papers  using 
the  cartoons  and  they  include  the  Al¬ 
toona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  the  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Independent,  the  Merrick  (N.Y.) 
Life,  the  Graham  (Tex.)  Leader- 
Reporter,  the  Bayonne  (N.J.)  Facts, 
Luverne  (Minn.)  Star,  Savannah  (111.) 
Times-Journal,  Donaldsville  (La.)  Chief, 
East  Canton  (Ohio)  Pres-v  News,  the  Zee- 
land  (Mich.)  Record  and  the  Parma 
(Mich.)  News  and  the  Fort  Benton 
(Mont.)  River  Press. 

Jack  O’ Dwyer  reported  in  his  news¬ 
letter  for  public  relations  people  that 
Herb  Schmertz,  of  Mobil,  wrote  to  a 
number  of  editors  in  May  praising  them 
for  revealing  that  consumerist-type 
ads  against  Mobil  were  placed  by  a  group 
bidding  against  Mobil  for  Irvine  Co. 
lands  in  California.  “The  public  has  a 
right  to  know  who  is  behind  any  advo¬ 
cacy  effort,  and  for  whom  the  advocate 
is  speaking.  That  applies  to  material  from 
a  corporation,  or  from  a  group  that  labels 
itself  as  'public  interest,’  ”  Schmertz  is 
reported  to  have  written  in  the  letter. 
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'WHEN  WE  CONVERTED 
WE  GOT  WHAT  WE  , 
HAD  TO  HAVE...  I 
\  A  TOTAL  5 
SYSTEM,  TOTAL 
J  SERVICE  AND 
n  TOTAL  SUPPLY" 


TOM  TAYLOR 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 
New  York  Times 


"We  knew  the  changeover  was  goiiig  to  be  a 
mammoth  job.  We  had  to  have  Sj^meone  that 
could  quickly  set  up  a  platerooi 


:rain  our 

people  and  supply  us  with  whatever  it  takes  to 
go  offset.  Western  did  all  of  it— What  a  relief r 

Tom  Taylor,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  a  thing.  And  still 
doesn't . . .  for  Western's  continual  follow-up 
service  and  quality  products  assure  a 
smooth  operation. 

Are  you  converting  to  offset  or  Di-Litho? 

If  so,  consider  Western's  complete  plateroom 
conversion  package.  We'll  lay  out  and  design 
your  plateroom— train  your  people  and  supply 
you  with  everything  you  need— machinery, 

plates  and  chemistry _ and  follow-up 

service,  too— continual  follow-up  service  to 
keep  you  operating  smoothly. 

Remember  WESTERN— fully  experienced  in 
all  areas  of  plateroom  set-up  and  supply. 

For  more  information,  write  Hugh 
McGaughy— he'll  give  you  the  good  news,  or 
call  Hugh  at  our  toll-free  number 
800/325-3310.  We  will  also  send  you  a 
package  of  literature— and  have  a  Technical 
Representative  call  if  you  wish. 


Tom  Taylor  and  assistant  Mac  Russell  check  quality. 


ujenern 


3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 


The  belles  ring  in  Albuquerque 


AWARD  WINNERS  (from  left):  Sandy  Graham,  |udy  Nickell,  Urith  Lucas  and  Charlotte  Black. 


The  Albuquerque  T ribune  captured  the  1977 
Sweepstakes  Award  of  the  New  Mexico  Press 
Women's  communications  contest. 

And  fourTribune  staff  members  were 
among  the  top  individual  winners. 

They  were: 

•  Sandy  Graham,  who  took  three  first 
place  awards  in  news  story,  feature  writing 
and  technical  writing.  She  was  second  in 
both  the  interview  and  series  categories. 

•  Urith  Lucas,  who  won  a  first  in  special 
articles.  She  was  second  in  the  news  story 
category  and  third  in  feature  writing.  She 


also  won  third  place  awards  in  interview 
and  reviewing. 

•  Judy  Nickell,  who  took  both  first  and 
third  in  the  personal  column  category  and 
tied  with  Miss  Lucas  for  third  in  features. 

•  Charlotte  Black,  who  won  first  in  inter¬ 
view  and  second  in  feature  writing. 

In  addition,  Ms.  Graham's  story  that  won 
first  in  the  state  competition  took  second 
place  honors  in  the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women  contest. 

The  T ribune  prides  itself  on  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  these  belles  of  Albuquerque. 


The  Albuquerque  Tribune 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


